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~ @onumunications. 


For the Columbian Star. 

NewseEkn, March 20, 1824. 
In. Ep1tor—It is easily conceded by 
obaptists, that whoever may have been 
subjects of baptism in the primitive 
rch, the manner in which it was admin- 
red was unquestionably the same as that 
y practised by Baptists. Concessions of 
s nature are geuerally known to have 
n made, and we, therefore, confidently 
ge themin our controversies, w ith those 
o differ from us; but more appears de- 
ble than a mere knowledge that they 
e been made ; for if an opponent were 
ask “when, and where, and by whom 
s this been conceded ?” it would be ne- 
tsary to state the names, and the words 
the conceders. I have never seen more 
bn one collection of these concessions ; 
1 that in Dr. Newman’s “ Baptismal Im- 
rsion defended by Christians of all de- 
ninations ; in a Jetter toa Pedobaptist.” 
opy of that pamphlet is in my posses- 
, which was presented to me by the au- 
br, when I enjoyed the privilege of being 
pupil. That copy I enclose: if you 
nk it well to insert it inthe Star, I shall 

gratified by your so doing JosEPH. 
bhtismal Immersion defended by Chris- 
ians of all denominations ; in a letter to 
p Pedobapitist. By William Newman, 


The attestation of one notonous enemy in favour of a 
se, is considered @s equivalent to that of many friends.” 
Hannah More, Character of Paul, vol. 1, p. 42, 
eT 


Stepney, March 1, 1819 

¥ DEAR FRIEND, 
In a late conversation with you on the 
wch-controverted subject of baptism, I 
reeived that with all your partiality for 
e, (which I acknowledge to be unmerited) 
u imagined my opinion to be novel, and 
szular, if not superstitious. Some of your 
servations were to this effect ; ‘ what sig- 
fes the mode? whether much water or 
tle be used, it cannot make much differ- 
ce. [fo dispute about the mode is trifling, 
bd wasting precious time.’ 

You are disposed to be satisfied with in- 

pt baptism as if it were of divine ap- 

intment, though our late worthy friend, 
he Rev. Samuel Palmer, of Hackney, has 
sured us, that ‘there is nothing in the 
yor’s of the institution, nor in any after- 
ccounts of the administration of this rite, 
sspecting the baptism of infants ; there is 
ot a single precept for, nor example of, this 
ractice through the whole New Testa- 
ent.”* And this is acknowledged too, as 
ou have seen, by your friend Mr. Peter Ed- 
pards.] 

Permit me to suggest, that if I were to 
rant the divine right of infants to that or- 
inance, I should still maintain that you 
vere not rightly baptized, and therefore, in 
act, not baptized at all. I respect the pi- 
ty of your excellent parents, and I enter- 
ain a. cordial esteem forthe minister by 
yhose hand a few drops of water were so- 
emnly sprinkled on your face, when you 
rere an unconscious infant. But how de- 
routly soever that transaction was perform- 
d, 1 cannot allow that it was in accordance 
ith the precepts and precedents of holy 
writ; therefore 1 cannot allow that it was 
ralid. 

Many persons often say, ‘Oh, as to 
rodes of baptism and forms of worship, 
vhat are they? They are but the paper 
nd packthread of the parcel.’ Your pi- 
ty, | am assured, would revolt from this 
tatement. 

Waving many other considerations, I in- 
ite your serious attention to the concessions 

some distinguished men, relating to the 
anner of baptizing; which must, | think, 
veigh much in your estimation. 

Qmitting the Fathers, aud the Schoolmen, 
et us begin with Roman Catholic Divines. 
shall place at the head of them 
Pope Benedict XII. The anonymous au- 
hor of “Le. Bapteme retabli” (printed in 
736) gives the following anecdote of this 
Poutiff. “* Pope Benedict XII, having occ.- 
jon more than once to baptize adult per- 

s, and among others nine at one time, 
wsand Torks, he instructed them himself, 
ndkafter that he immersed them. With a 
iew to every thing being performed in its 


* Answer to Dr. Priestley on the Lord’s 
supper, p. 7. 
7 Gandid Reasons, p. 9. 


natural and proper order, he made use of| 
the ancient rituals; which so much dis- 
pleased the Cardinals, that not one of them 
would assist at the ceremony. Thisis what 
I myself, as well as others, have read under 
the article ROME, in the public newspa- 
pers.’—Part 2, p. 92. In Booth, volume ], 
p- 122. 

Bossuet, Bishop of Meaux, declares, that 
‘to baptize signifies to plunge, as is granted 
by all the world.” Again: ‘It is certain 
that St. John the Baptist baptized no other 
way than by dipping—and his example 
shows that to baptize a great number of 
people, those places were chosen where 
there was a great deal of water.’ Jn Sten- 
nett’s answer to Russen, p. 174, &c. ‘We 
are able to make it appear,’ says Bossuet, 
‘by the acts of Councils, and by the ancient 
rituals, that for 1300 vears baptism was 
thus administered, as far as was possible, 
throughout the whole church.’—In Booth, 
volume 1, p. 210. 

Abbe Houtteville says, ‘John plunged 
into Jordan those whe came to his baptism.’ 
—La Religion Chretienne, &c. tom. 2, p. 12. 

In the next place turn your eyes tor a 
moment to the Greek church—and all the 
Oriental churches. 

Here I shall only refer you to the testi- 
mony of 

Dr. Wall, who says, ‘the Greek church, 
in all the branches of it, does still use im 
mersion.” And in the same page he re- 
marks, ‘al] other Christians in the world, 
who never owned the Pope’s usur;,ed power, 
do, and ever did, dip their infants in the or- 
dinary use.’—Hist. of Inf. Bap., part 2, ch. 9, 
p. 309, first ed.* 

The British and Foreign Reformers, you 
will readily grant, deserve to be heard on this 
question. 

Luther says, ‘It cannot be proved by the 
sacred scriptures, that infant baptism was 
instituted by Christ. or begun by the first 
Christians after the Aposties.—The term 
baptism isa Greek word. It may be rendered 
a dipping, when we dip something in water 
that it may be entirely covered with water. 
And though that custom be quite abolished 
among the generality, (for neither do they 
entirely dip children, but only sprinkle them 
with a little water) nevertheless they ought 
to be wholly immersed, and presently to be 
drawn out again. For the etymology of the 
word seems to require it.’ 

You may see tiis and many other conces- 
sions in the elaborate work of the venera- 
ble Abraham Booth, entitled ‘ Pedobaptism 
examined,’ &c. vol. 2, p. 5, and vol. 1, p. 50. 
There are several mteresting passages of 
the same description in the admirable ‘ Ser- 
mons on Baptism, by Mr. Dore, printed in 
1808, 

Calvin, 2 much more profound scholar 
than Luther, has assured us, that ‘ the word 
baptize signifies to immerse ; and the rite 
of immersion was observed by the ancient 
church.” [I[nstit: i. 4. c. 15, 19. Again: 
‘From these words [John iii. 23] it may be 
inferred that baptism was administered by 
John and Christ, by plunging the whole body 
under water.” Comment. in loc. (See Mr. | 
Dore’s sermon: on baptism, p. 36.) 

Beza, the learned colleague and successor 
of Calvin, remar’ks, that ‘ Christ command- 
ed us to be baptized, by which word it is 
certain immersion is signified.—Epist. 2. ad 
Thom. Tilium, In Booth, vol. i. p. 40. 
Among the British Reformers, you will 
no doubt assign a distinguished place to 
Wickliffe: * Fadir Abraham, have mersy 
on me, and send Lazarus that he difzfe the 
end of his finger in water to kelemy tunge : 
for I am turmentid in this flawme.’ Luke 
xvi. 24. See also Danvers, p. 283, second 
edition. 

‘The Compilers of the Book of Common 
Prayer, It appears from the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, that the Rubric requires the 
child to be diffed im the font, unless the 
Priest be informed that on account of weak- 
ness the child eannot bear it. The large di- 
mensions of baptismal fonts in the parish 
churches make it evident, that immersion 
was accounted necessary. 

In the Catechism, when the minister asks, 
‘what is the outward, visible, sign or form 
in baptism ? the auswer is, * water : wherein 
the person is baptized in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.’ Vo this I shall add, that King 
James’ translators, the authors of our com- 
mon version, when the ordinance was out 
of sight, have translated two wordsf of the 
same root, in our favour. Of this remark 
you may see six proofs in Matthew xxvi. 23, 
Mark xiv. 20, Luke xvi. 24, John xiii. 26, 
(twice) Rev. xix. 15. 

‘Tyndal was the first man that printed the 
New Testament in Engtish, and he became 
a martyr in that great cause. He says, 
when speaking of baptism, ‘the plunging 
into the water signifieth that we die and are 
buried with Christ, as concerning the old’ 
life of sin, which is Adam; and the pulling 
out again signifieth that we rise again with 
Christ in a new life.’—In Booth’s Defence of 
Pedobaptism Ex. p. 252. 

Frith, (burnt in Smithfield, 1555.) ‘ The 
signe in baptisme is the ploongyng downe 
in the materiali water and liftyng up agayne, 
by the which, as by an outward badge, we 
are knowen to be of the number of them 
which professe Christ to be theyr Redemer 
and Saviour.’—W orks, p. 91. 





* Dr. Wall, speaking of immersion as the 
practice of the first Christians, remarks : ¢ this 
is so plain and clear by an infinite number of’ 
passages, that as one cannot but pity the weak | 
endeavours of such Pedobaptists as would 
maintain the negative of it: so also we ought 
to disown and show a dislike of the profane 
scoffs which some people give to the English 
Anti baptists merely for their use of dip- 
ping.’ p. 291 








+ queerra, Parry. 


Apb. Cranmer. ‘ The dipping into the wa- 
ter doth betoken that the old Adam, with 
all his sin and evil lusts, ought to be drown- 
ed and killed by daily contrition and repent- 
ance.’—-In Robinson’s History of Baptism, 
p- 443. 

Let us now proceed to Church of Engiand 
divines of a later period. 

Apb. ‘Tillotson. ‘Anciently, those who 
were baptized, put off their garments which 
signified the putting off the body of sin ; and 
were immersed and buried in the water, to 
represent their death to sin ; and then did 
ris¢ up again out of the water, to signify 
their entrance upon a new life.” And to 
these customs the Apostle alludes, Rom. vi. 
9—6, Gal. iii. 27.—Works, vol. 1, Serm, 7, 
p. 179, 8vo. ed. 

Apb. Secker. ‘ Burying, as it were, the 
person baptized inthe water, and raising 
him out of it again, withoat question was 
anciently the more usual method, on ac- 
count of which St. Paul spraks of baptism 
as representing both the death and burial 
and the resurrection of Christ.—Lectures 
on the Catechism, sect. 35. 

There have been, also, as you well know, 
some illustrious men in thechurch of Ire- 
land ; the following are instances: 

Apb. Usher, in answer to the question, 
‘what is the second sacranental action ?” 
replies, ‘the action of washing, that is, of 
applying the sacramental vater unto the 
party to be baptized ; diving or dipping him 
into it, or sprinkling him withit, in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost.’—Body of Divinity, 4th edition, 
p. 412. 

Apb. Newcome. ‘Our Lord instituted 
baptism as a perpetual rite of initiation in- 
to his church. Immersion m water beto- 
kens burial with Christ into death,’ &c. 
Again: ‘ But still such as were overwhelm- 
ed with great temporal evils might be said 
to be baptized with a like baptism.’ Matt. 
xx. 23. In a note he adds, ‘see Bishop 
Pearce in loco:’ One of the references in 
Wesseling’s note on Diodorus Siculus, is, 
7 cvupoce BiBaxticusve. | have nothing 
to add to the references but Pindar. Mvé. 
B. 145. ABartigos tips DerdAcg wg Treg 
cexos aauaes. Immersabilis sum, suberis 
insiar, super septum miaris salsi. Upon 
which the Scholiast says, wre xayw Tas 
Tidy GrAwY KATHY OLINIS AIAETIFOS eij4. Sic 
et ego uliorum accusationivus mergi non 
possum. And Horace may have imitated 
this passage, where he says, that Ulysses 

Aspera multa 

Pertulit, adversis rerum immersabilis undis.— 

Epist. lib. i. ii. 21—22. 

Observations on our Lord’s conduct, Sc. 
p. 162, 197, 2d ed. 

Now let me direct your attention to the 
Kirk of Scotland. And here I have the sa- 
tisfaction of producing a name of the very 
highest respectability among Biblical critics, 
that of 

Dr. Campbell. ‘The word Bamrdew 
both in sacred writers and classical, signifies 
to dip, to plunge, to immerse 5 and was ren- 
dered by Tertullian, the oldest of the La- 
tin fathers, ¢ingere, the term used for dying 
cloth; which was by immersion.’—-Four 
Gospels, Matt. iv. 11. See his note on that 
place.* See also his Lectures on Syst. Cheoi. 
p. 480. : 

If we take leave of national churches 
and churchmen, and look among the Dis- 
senters, we shall naturally think first of 
the Presbyterians ; athong whom we shall 
find 

Mr. Baxter. ‘In our baptism, we are dip- 
ped under the water, as signifying our co- 
venant profession, that as He was buried 
for sin, we were dead and buried to sin,’— 
On Romans vi. 4.—In Booth, volume 1. p. 
149. 

Dr. Priestley. His opinion is thus express- 
ed: ‘this rite appears to have been generally, 
though probably not always, performed by 
dipping the whole body in water. Itis cer- 
tain that in early times there is no particu- 
lar mention made of any person being bap- 
tized by sprinkling only, or a partial appli- 
cation of water to the body.’—Hist. Corrupt. 
vol. 2, p. 66—67. 

In the denomination of Independents, we 
shall see among those whose names will 
always be dear to the whole Christian 
church, 

Dr. Owen. He says, ‘ though the original 
and natural signification of the word paw- 
rigw imports to dip, to plunge, to die ; 
yet it also signifies to wash or cleanse.’—in 
Dr. Ridgley’s Bod. Div. Quest. 166. p. 608. 
Note. 

Dr. Watts. ‘The Greek word Barriga 
signifies to wash any thing, properly by wa- 
ter coming over it..—Sermon oa Christian 
baptism at Bury-strect. 

This most amiable man has taken consi- 
derable ‘pains, in the sermon above-men- 
tioned, to prove that the Greek word signi- 
fies ‘washing a thing in general by water 
coming over it, and 70? always dipping.’ 

Dr. Doddridge. ‘ It seems the part of can- 
dour to confess, that here (Rom. vi. 4.) is an 
allusion to the manner of baptising by im- 
mersion, as most usual in those early times.’ 
— juke xii. 50, he thus paraphrases: ‘1 
have, indeed, a most dreadful baptism to be 
baptized with, and know that I shall short- 
ly be bathed, as it were, in blood, and 
plunged in the most overwhelming distress.’ 

If we appeal to the Methodists, both Cal- 
vinistic and Arminian, it may suffice to cite 
the opinions of their great leaders, which 
will appear from the following short ex- 


tracts : 

* Tertullian’s words are ‘homo ip. de- 
missus, et inter pauca verba tinctus.’ De bap- 
tismo, cap. 2, In Robinson’s Hist. of Baptism, 


p. 6 





George Whitfield. ‘It is certain that in 
the words of our text (Rom. vi. 3--4) there 
is an allusion to the manner of baptism, 
which was by immersion ; which our own 
church allows, and insists upon it that chil- 
dren should be immersed in water, unless 
those who bring the children to be baptized, 
assure the minister that they canmot bear 
the plunging.’ Eighteen Sermons, p. 297. 

John Wesley. ‘Mary Welsh, aged eleven 
days, was Qaptized according to the custom 
of the first church, and the rule of the 
Church of England, by immersion. The 
child was ili then, but recovered from that 
hour.——Journal from his embarking for 
Georgia, p. 11. In his note on Rom. vi. 4, 
on the words ‘buried with him,’ he says 
‘alluding to the ancient manner of baptising 
by immersion.’ 

If you wish to have the judgment of our 
impartial friends, the Quakers, their famous 
apologist speaks, as far as I know, the sen- 
timents of all. 

Robert Barclay. ‘ As tothe baptism of in- 
fants, itisa mere human tradition, for which 
neither precept nor practice is to be found 
in all the Scripture.—farrige signifies 
immergo, that is, to plunge and dip mm; and 
that was the proper use of water baptism 
among the Jews, and also by John, and the 
primitive Christians who used it. Whefcas 
our adversaries, for the most part, only 
sfirinkle a little water upon the forehead, 
which doth not at all answer to the word 
baptism.’—Apology, Prop. 12. 

Shall I still further request the favour of 
you to look into the writings of foreign di- 
vines? Those of France, Switzerland, Hol- 
land, and Germany, are highly worthy of 
attention. I will extract only a few instances, 
as a specimen of what might casily be laid 
before youin great abundance. 

(laude, ‘in his baptism, he [Jesus] is 
plunged in the water.’—-Essay on the 
Comps of Serm. vol. 1, p. 272, Robinson’s 
ed. The original words are: ‘ Dans son 
bapteme il est plonge dans l’eau.’—CEuvres 
Posthumes, tom. 1, p. 264. 

Witsius. ‘ It cannot be denied that the na- 
tive signification of the word famrei 
and Barrfew, is to plunge, to dip.’— 
CEcon. Feed. lib. 4, cap. 16, § 13. 

Salmasius. * Baptism is immersion ; and 
was administered in ancient times, accord- 
ing to the force and meaning of the word. 
Now it is only rhantism, or sprinkling ; not 
immersion, or dipping.’—In Booth’s Pedob. 
Ex. vol. 1, p. 44. 

Buddeus. ‘The words farriZew and 
Bawricuss are not to be interpreted of 
aspersion, but always of immersion.’ Lheo. 
Dogmat. lib. 5, c. 1, § 5. 

Venema. ‘It is without controversy that 
baptism in the primitive church was admin- 
istered by immersion into water, and not by 
sprinkling.’—Hist. Eccles. In Booth, vol. 1, 
p. 212. 

Vitringa. ‘ The act of baptizing is the im 
mersion of believers in. water. This ex- 
presses the force of the word. Thus also it 
was performed by Christ and His apostles.’ 
—In Booth, vol. 1, p. 74. 

Le Clerc. ‘At that time came John the 
baptizer—-a man that plunged in water 
those who testified an acknowledgment of 
his divine mission, and were desirous of 
ieading a new life.’—On Matt. iii. 1. 

Saurin. ‘The ceremony of wholly immers- 
ing in water when we were baptized, sig- 
nifled that we died to sin ; and that of rais- 
ing us again from our immersion, signified 
that we would no more return to those dis- 
orderly practices in which we lived before 
our conversion to Christianity.’—Sermons, 
vol. 10, p. 44. 

Grotius. ‘ An immersion of the whole body 
in water, so that it is no longer beheld, bears 
an image of that burial which is given to the 
dead.’—Comment. Rom. vi. 4. 

Alting (James.) ‘ Formeriy in the Chris- 
tian church they put on Christ, being im- 
mersed.’—Opera, tom. 4, p. 242. See his 
Comment, Heb. ix. 10, 

Daille. ‘it wasacustom heretofore in the 
ancient church, to plunge those they bap- 
tized over head and ears in the water.— 
This is still the practice both of the Greek 
and the Russian church, even at this very 
day.’—Right use of the Fathers, book 2, 
p. 148. 3 

Mosheim. ‘ Those adult persons that de- 
sire to be baptized (among the Collegiants) 
receive the sacrament of baptism according 
to the ancient and primitive manner of ce- 
lebrating that institution, even by immer- 
sion.’—E.ce. Hist. Cent. 17, sect. 2, part 2, 
ch, 7, § 1. 

Jurieu. ‘ The ancients used to plunge per- 
sons into the water, calling on the adorable 
lrinity.’-In Dr. Gale’s Reflect. on Dr. Wall’s 
Hist. p. 193. 

On the quotations above, you will indulge 
me with a few remarks. — 

1. ‘The writers are confessedly, in gene- 
ral, among the most-learned men that ever 
adorned the republic of letters; they must, 
therefore, be accounted competent judges 
of the meaning of a Greek word. If not— 
where shall we look for their superiors. 

2. They were, : ' 
nions, (eantiont the Quakers) in the oni 
adopting a different practice from that ~l 
which I plead. Nothing but regard to tru 
could have induced them to make these con- 
cessions. ‘To produce their testimony, if 
they had been of the Baptist Nee ae 
would have been puerile and triiling. t 
they w ‘3 tists; therefore, they 
are not ‘only competent but unexceptionable 


only persons of ‘differ. 
different ages, but they 


that 


| 


A ‘ 
>, 


in their respective crue 


tant articles of doctrine. And you are 
aware that Dr. Owen and Dr. Priestley 


differed toto ceo, as far as the east from the 
west. 


4. It may be questioned, whether any one 
could collect, on any other subject of equal 
importance, concessions of opponents,.equal- 
ly numerous, strong andwrespectable. If it 
be said, the matter before us is, a small 
matter,’ Ishouldreply in the words of the 
Electic Reviewer, ‘small truths should no 
more be sacrificed to great, than great to 
small.’—March, 1814, p. 321. 

5. The argumentum ad hominem, or the 
mode of arguing from the concessions of an 
opponent, is not only legitimate, fairly and 
manly, but sanctioned by the highest au- 
thority. Thus Paul when at Athens: ‘As 
certain also of your own poets have said,’— 
Acts xvii. 28. 

6. It is so far from being true that the 
New Testament is obscure on this point, or 
that the word baptism is hard to be under- 
stood, that I should not hesitate to affirm 
there is no word of equal importance more 
clearly defined, more fully illustrated, or of 
which the meaning is more satisfactorily as- 
certained.—See Mr. Anderson’s recent pub- 
lication, entitled, ** The Baptists justified,” 
&e. 

7. It may appear surprising that many of 
the great men to whom I have referred, ne- 
vertheless contended for pouring or sprink- 
ling as baptism ; and some of them bitterly 
persecuted their Baptist brethren. 

On the review of the preceding extracts, 
you will not be able to avoid the reflection, 
that the love of hypothesis is sometimes re- 
markably strong in eminent writers, and 
that the prejudices of education operate 
with a mighty influence on the best consti- 
tuted minds. Archbishop Tillotson has no- 
ticed this in one of his sermons: ‘ No preju- 
dice,’ he says, ‘ being so strong as that which 
is founded in education ; and, of ali the pre- 
judices of education, none so obstinate and 
hard to be removed as those about religion ; 
yea, though they be ever so absurd and un- 
reasonable,’—Vol. 1, Serm. 20, ed. 1712. 

As this letter refers to the signification 
of the term baptism, perhaps I ought to 
have appealed more particularly to:some of 
those distinguished scholars, who, by their 
skiil in the investigation of words, have gain- 
ed the highest reputation in the literary 
world. In this class 1 should place 

Dr. Bentley. ‘ Caxrrieyse, dippings in 

rivers or the sea—Camricey cravroy cis 
daauroay, dip yourself in the sea.’—Re- 
marks upon a late Discourse of Free Think- 
ing, &c. p. 226, ed. 7. 
Dr. Johnson, of whom Mr. Bosweil re- 
lates the following anecdote: ‘he argued in 
defence of some of the particular tenets of 
the church of Rome. As to giving the 
bread only to the laity, he said, “they may 
think, that in what is merely ritual, devia- 
tions from the primitive mode may be ad- 
mitted on the ground of convenience ;. and I 
think they are as well warranted to make 
this alteration, as we are to ‘Substitute 
sprinkling in the room of the ancient bap- 
tism.” ’—Life of Johnson, vol. 2, p: 499. In 
Booth’s Defence of Pedobaptism Examin- 
ed, p. 289. 

Not long before the death of Professor 
Porson, I went, in company avith a muck 
respected friend, to see that celebrated 
Greek scholar, at the London Institution. I 
was Curious to hear in what manner he read 
Greek. He very condescendingly, at my 
request, took down a Greek testament, and 
read perhaps twenty verses in one of the 
gospels, in which the word fate oc- 
curred. I said, Sir, you Know there is a 
controversy among Christians, respecting 
the meaning of that word.’ He smiled, and 
replied, ‘the Baptists have the advantage 
of us!’ He cited immediately the weili- 
known passage in Pindar, and one or two 
of those in the gospels, mentioned in this 
letter. I inquired whether, in his opinion, 
Bumrise must be considered equal to 
Baxre which he said was to tinge as dy- 
ers ; he replied to this effect, that if there 
be a difference, he should take the former 
to be the strongest. He fully assured me 
that it signified a total immersion. This 
conversation took place August 27, 1807. 

Whatever may be the result of your re- 
flections when you have read this letter, you 
will believe, that F remain, affectionately 
your’s, Witiiam Newman. 

P.S. I had forgotten to say, you will ob- 
serve, that I have not appealed to Jews, Pa- 
gans, or Mahometans, for the illustration of 
the term in question. The late Mr. Rovin- 
son tells. us, that ‘Mahomed in the Al-coran 
has most fully translated the original word. 
He calls baptism sedgatadiah, that is, sj- 
vine dyeing, or the Tak fad God, from «:-3- 
gah, dyeing, and Alla - Acelebrated 
orientalist tizerbalot) says, Mahomet made 
use of this compound term for baptism, be- 
cause in his time Christians administered 
baptism as dyers tinge, by immersion, and 
not as now (in the west) by aspersion.’~Hist. 
of baptism, p- 7. 

If you wish for further information on the 
subject of this letter, I refer you to my ve- 
nerable friend Dr, Ryland, in his “ Candid 
Statement of the Reasons which induce the 
Baptists to differ in opinion and_ practice 
from so many of their Christian Brethren.’ 
1814. of 

It has just occurred tome, that Lought rot 
to have omitted an appeal to Sir Isaac New- 
ton. He informs us that ‘the fifteenth year 








of Tiberius began Aug. 28, An. J. P. 4797. 


So soon as the winter was over, and the 
weather became warm enough, we may rec- 
kon that John began to baptize ; and that 
before next.winter his fame went abroad, 
and all the people came to his bapties, an 





Jesus among the 
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&ec. 1735, p. 147. Whether it be probable 
that Sir Isaac alluded to the rite of immer- 
sion, I shall leave you to judge. 

Let me hear from you soon, that I may 
learn how you reconcile your Pedovaptist 
principles with your Nonconformity. 208 
will see what I mean if I Jay before you a 
few lines from Dr. Whitby’s “ Protestant 
Reconciler.” Dr, Whitby, having pleaded 
for some condescension to be msde -_ Dis- 
senters, in order to reconcile en to the 
church, adds, ‘and on the other hand, if not- 
withstanding the evidence produced, that 
baptism by immersion 15 sititable both to 
the institution of our Lord and his Apostles, 
and was by them ordained to represent our 
burial with Christ, and so our dying unto 
sin, and our conformity to his resurrection 
by newness of life, as the Apostle doth clear- 
ly maintain the meaning of that rite—] say, 
if notwithstanding this, all our Dissenters 
(meaning Pedobaptists) cdo agree to sprinkt: 
the baptized infant—why may they not as 
well submit to the significant ceremonies 
imposed by our church? For since it is as 
lawful to add unto Christ’s insiitutions « 
significant ceremony, as to diminish a signi- 
ficant ceremony which He, or his Apostles 
institated, and use another in its stead, which 
they never did institute, what reason can 
they have to do the latter, and yet refuse 
submission to the former? And why should 
not the peace and union of the church be as 
prevailing with them to perform the one, as 
is their mercy to the infant’s bedy to ne- 
glect the other?’ p. 289. 

Let me hear from you soon, for I am anx- 
ous to know how to reconcile your Pedo- 
baptist principles with the grcat principles 
cf Protestantism, and especially the suffi- 
ciency of Scripture. Thus Bishop Sander- 
son reasons: ‘According to this principle, 
that nothing can be lawfully performed, 
much less required, in the affairs of religion, 
which is not either commanded by God in 
the Scripture, or, at Icast, recommended by 
a laudable example, the bafitism of infants, 
and the sfrrinkling of water in baptism n- 
stead of immersion, MUST BE EXTERMIN- 
ATED FROM THE cCHURCH.’—-De obligat. 
Conse. Przlect. 4. § 17, 18. In Dore’s 
Serm. on Baptism, p. 67. ‘ 

I think you suggested, my dear friend, 
that if immersion were again to become 
general, it would be dangerous, and might 
be fatal! Surely our climate is not so cold 
as that of Russia; and in this country im- 
mersion prevailed till the commencement of 
the seventeenth century, that is till the reign 

of James the First. What dothe physicians 
say ? 

Dr. Cheyne. ‘I cannot forbear recom- 
mending cold bathing, and I cannot soffici- 
ciently admire how it should ever have 
come into such disuse, especially among 
Christians, when commanded by the great- 
est Lawgiver that ever was, under the di- 
rection of Gcd’s Holy Spirit, to his chosen 
people, and perpetuated to us in the immer- 
sion at baptism, by the same Spirit ; who, 
with infinite wisdom in this,-as ii every 
thing else that regards the temporal and 
eternal felicity of His creatures, combines 
their duty with their happiness.’—Essay on 
Health, p. 100. 

Sir John Floyer. ‘ It must be accounted 
ah unreasonable nicety in the present age, 
to seruple either immersion or cold bathing 
as dangerous practices. We must always 
acknowledge, that Hethat made our bodies, 
would never command any practice preju- 
dicial to our health; but, on the contrary, 
He best knows what will be most for the 
preservation of our health, and frequently 
takes care of eur bodies and souls in the 
same command.’—Hist. of Cold bathing, p. 
11,51. In Mr. Pengilly’s Guide to Bap- 
ism, &c. p. 53, 54. 
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FOREIG. v. 


By the arrival of the brig Duxbury, Cap- 

tain Drew, at Boston, London dates to the 
6th of March have been received, 
_ Great Britain-—On Fridav, the 5th of 
March, the Marquis of Lansdown gave no- 
tice that on Monday se’nnight he would 
move an address to his Majesty to recog- 
nize the Independence of the Spanish Colo- 
nies in South America. The Traveller 
adds, it is probable, that the repeated meet- 
ings of the Cabinet Ministers, for several 
days past, related to this subject. 

The Monthly Magazine, for March, dis- 
plays on a single sheet, in parallel columns, 
the entire income and expenditure of the 
British Government, year by year, and 
every branch separately, for the last thirty- 
one years, or from 1795 to 1823. The 
tiuctuations are astonishing: the expendi- 
_ture of 1793 was not 23,000,000, while that 
of 1815 exceeded 130,000,000, and that of 
1823 nearly 58,500,000. Some enormous 
differences, wholly unaccounted for, appear 
between the income and expenditure ; and 
im 1816, 3,000,000 more were charged for 
interest of debt than was actually due. Pub- 
lic attention must lead to Parliamentary in- 
quiry on these subjects. 

The Seuthampton Chronicle says—* All 
around, as far as the eye can carry, or us 
report proceeds, the face of the country 
bears a most promising appearance. The 
wheat looks remarkably fine, and bids fair 
to fill the wide granaries ‘ of the husband- 
man with autumnal joy.’ ”. 

Shain—The Etoile contains decrees of 
the King of Spain, in one of which he de- 
clares his intention to re-establish in his fin- 
ances “the bases and the methods of the 
ancient revenues of the monarchy, such as 
they have been sanctioned and naturalized 
by the lapse of time.” He consequently re- 


establishes the fruros civilese which had: 


been imposed by a decree of 1789, and sub- 
sequently abandoned, and which are ex- 
plained to be an income tax of 4 per cent. 
on the revenue of houses, mills, shops, work - 
shops, and manufactures ; and of 5 per cent. 
on rent and territorial par 

‘There was a report at Paris of a general 
change in the Spanish Ministry. W hat is 
stated in the Evoi/eas certam, is, that four- 
tcen Spanish Counsellors of State have been 
frermitied toretive, and that, Messrs. D’As- 
gumosa and Castiels, the first and second 
runctionavies in the ministry. of State, have 
been also superseded. 

France. —Paris rs of the 5th March 
were received in by ex Out 
of 246 Deputics: y the Eiectoral 
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have yet to clect 172 Deputies ; but in these 
the opposition candidates have less chance 
than in the other districts. M. Cambaceres 
has had an attack of the apuplexy, from 
which he was not expected to recover. Phe 
Etoile of the 5th, announces a few addition- 
al returns—all Royalists. Strange asi may 
seem, the crusade against Spain has added 
prodigiously to the strength of the Bour- 
bons. 


Denmark.—Accounts from Copenhagen 

are to the 17th of February. On the 6th 
of that month the King issued two decrees, 
which have given great pleasure to 
Danish landholders. By the first (the oper- 
ation of which commences with the ist 
January,) the land-tax, which was hitherto 
paid in money, may be paid mn paper cur- 
rency, at its nominal vaiue. By this the 
tax is reduced 20 per cent. Phe second 
| gives permission to pay the tax in grain in- 
| stead of money. The arrears of the tax 
' from the Ist of July, 1822, to the end of 1825, 
is to be paid in four successive quarters, be- 
iginning with the January quarter of 1825. 
1” Greece-—Advices from Zante of Ist Feb- 
jruary, state that Patras remained under 
| close blockade by sea and land. Lord Byron 
land Cols. Stanhope and Delamay, were 
concerting measures with Maurocordato tor 
besieging Lepanto. Some Algerine vesseis, 
which had taken sheiter under the guns of 
that fortress, were blockaded by six Hy- 
driote vessels. It is mentioned, in letters 
from Smyrna, that the ‘lurks in Crete had 
received reinforcements from Egypt. 





London. 

Turkey.—Letters from Constantinople, 
dated January 27, speak positively of the 
disastrous situation of the Turks. It seems 
certain that the fire which broke out in the 
arsenal on the night of the 25th of January, 
was caused by incendiaries, and that the 
damage done was very great, although the 
Turks pretended that it was completely 
subdued without any considerable loss. It 
is also confirmed that the Persians in the 
neighbourhood of Bagdad have made hostile 
movements.— These letters state that Lord 
Strangford had given great offence to the 
majority of the ‘Turkish Ministry, by the 
positive tone in which he demanded, on the 
24th of January, the immediate evacuation 
of Wallachia and Moldavia, but that he is 
in favour with the Sultan and the Grand 
Vizier, who are both disposed to a pacific 
policy. 
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North-Carolina-~—At a. meeting of the 
Board for Internal Improvement, of North 
Carolina, held at Raleigh on the 29th ult. it 
was agreed to subscribe, on behalf of the 
State, for $25,000 of additional stock in the 
Cape Fear Company, and to commence im- 
provements on that river, below Fayette- 
ville, as soon as the present high water shall 
subside. 


Maryland—A distressing accident oc- 
curred on board the steam-boat Eagle on 
her first trip this season from Annapolis to 
Baltimore. On the 18th instant, whilst off 
North Point, about entering the mouth of the 
river, she bursted her boiler ; by which one 
of the passengers, name unknown, a soldier 
recently discharged from Fort Severn, was 
killed, and four others much scalded ! among 
the latter is Henry M. Murray, esq. of Bal- 
timore, Who was but slightly injured. The 
whole crew of the Eagle, including captain 
Weems, are more or less injured. Three 
of the passengers fortunately escaped with- 
out hurt. The explosion set the Eagle on 
fire, but by the exertions and preseuce of 
mind of these on board it was happily ex- 
tinguished. ‘The son of captain Weems, a 
youth of 12 or 13 years, was hterally thrown 
through the sky-light from the cabin, and 
yet without any serious injury. 

Phe steam-boat Constitution, on her even- 
ing route to Philadelphia, speke the Eagle 
in the situation we have just described ; and 
to the praise of the commander, captain 
tobinson, anc his passengers, be it spoken, 
every assistance and Kindness in their power 
was administered to the sufferers; and in 
the same humane spirit, the Constitution 
was turned about, and towed the disabled 
boat to Baltimore, where they both arrived 
about eleven o’clock in the night. In an hour 
after, the Constitution proceeded again for 
Frenchtown. 

The injury sustained by the boat is not as 

great as wasat first apprehended; and the | 
proprietor therefore informs the public | 
that she wil! soon be in a situation to resume 

herusual route. He unites with the pas- 

sengers in returning thanks to Cant. Robin- 

son, for the very kind and humane assistance 

rendered by him, in the late unfortanate 

situation of the boat. 


Delaware—On Thursday, the 15th inst. 
the President an@ Dircctors of the Chesa- 
peake and Delaware Canal Company pro- 
ceeded to Newbold’s landing,opposite the Pea 
Patch fort, and in the preseace of the Chief 
Justice of the State of Delaware, the Mayor 
of Philadelphia, and a highly respectable 
assemblage of citizens, commenced the ex- 
cavation of the Canal. After the ceremony 
of removing the first sod had been perform- 
ed by the chairman of the committee of 
works under the direction of the President, 
anappropriate address was made by Tho- 
mas P, Cope, Esq. ‘he whole of this im- 
portant public work is now under contract 
on very advantageous terms, 

New- York.—The Legislature of the State 
of New-York adjouraed on Monday the 12th 
instant, at 12 o’clock, to meet again in Al- 
bany, on the first Tuesday of November 
next. ‘The session has continned pinety- 
eight days, and 252 laws have been passed. 

‘Che bill extending the Gaol limits in the 
city of New-York, enacts, * That the gaol 
liberties of the city and county of New-York 
shall be hereby so enlarged as to be co-ex- 
tensive with the lamp or watch district of 
the said city. Provided, nevertheless, that 
the said gaol liberties shall mot extend 
northerly beyond Love Lane inthe said 
city.” 

Arkansas.—Little Rock, March 9.—We 
regret to learn, that the store of Major 
Walter Webber, in the Cherokee Nation, 
was destroyed by fire, two or three weeks 
since, together with all its contents, Major 
pebeen is a ane —— a. has 

assed considerable wealth by his indus- 
try and enterprise > and his ae, Bip this ca- 





we understand, is estimated at not 
ec a 10,000, 
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BAPTISM. 
. . ° ee . . Ran i 

A large portion of this day’s paper is oc 

; y Lad > Ny > . 
cupied by the Rev. Mr. Newman’s letter. 
The chief, object in publishing it is, to place 
jit on record, for occasional reference ; and 
it would, therefore, be inconvenient to di- 
vide it. 

Without designing it, we have given to our 
paper to-day a more literary Cast than usual, 
missionary and religious intelligence, of an 
Interesting character. 





SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 
We have bees furnished with the list of 
| officers, and with the Report, of the Sunday 
'School Union, ia this city and its vicinity ; 
but at too late an hour for insertion to-day. 
They shall appear in our next paper. 


AIDS TO CLASSICAL LEARNING. 

Mr. Ingersol, in his valuable Discourse 
before the American Philosophical Society, 
makes an obsetvation, to this effect; that, 
as the adventurous enterprise of travel- 
lers, and the investigations of scientific 
men, are daily widening the circle of 
knowledge, and furnishing full and attrac- 
tive employment for the mind of the stu- 
dent, classical learning must fall into neg- 
lect, and be ultimately overborne by the 
mass of knowledge, which is daily accumu- 
lating, and is more immediately necessary 
to the creditable and successful discharge of 
the various offices of life. It is not our pur- 
pose to inquire into the correctness of this 
opinion. . It must, certainly, be received 
with some limitation: but it is so far wor- 
thy of attention, as to warn the friends of 
classical learning to remove from the path 
every ulnecessary obstruction ; to facilitate, 








as much as possible, the advance of the 
student ; and to allure him onward, by eve- 
ry laudable incitement to his curiosity and 
ambition, 

Some progress has already been made, 
in the accomplishment of this worthy ob- 
ject. The spirit of the age has manifested 
itself, in efforts to break down the walls and 
hedges, and to remove the spring guns and 
man-traps, with which jealous pedantry has 
obstructed the entrance, and beSer the 
paths, of the fair fields of classical litera- 
ture. Every day multiplies the number of 
heips to the acquisition of the learned lan- 
guages, and to the perusal and thorough 
comprehension of the classics. The ab- 
surdity of composing Grammars and Lexi- 
cons in a foreign language is at length per- 
ceived, and accordingly we are now furnish- 
ed with these indispensable instruments, in 
our own language. 

A considerable number of elementary 
works, of great utility, have recently been 
published in this country. 

In relation to the Hebrew language, Pro- 
fessor Stuart’s Grammar, and Mr. Gibbs’ 
translation of Gesenius’ Lexicon, have left 
scarcely any thing to desire, except an ac- 
curate and cheap American edition of the 
Hebrew Bible. 

The translation, by Professor Everett, of 
Buttman’s Greek Grammar, is an accepta- 
ble service to the students of the Greek 
language. The same remark is applicable 
to Professor Patton’s translation of the Ia- 
bles of ihiersch. ‘The accurate editions of 
Dalzel’s Collectanea, which have been pub- 
lished at Cambridge, under the revision of 
Dy. Popkin, have greatly contributed to in- 
crease the taste for Greek literature, in 
this country. A Greek Lexicon will soon 
be published, by that eminent philologist, 
Mr. Pickering, of Salem, the definitions of 
which will be written in English. A por- 
tion of the Iliad, with judicious notes, chiefly 
selected from Heyne, has been printed at 
Andover. The Greek Reader, by Frede- 
ric Jacobs, translated from the German, has 
just been published at Boston. The last 
North-American Review speaks of this 
work in strong terms of eulogy. It is adapt- 
ed to Buttman’s Grammar: the notes and 
lexicon attached to it are in English ; and 
the Reviewer thinks that it ought, as a 
school book, to supersede the Minora, of 
which it is justly said, that “ the selections 
have not been discreetly made nor well il- 
lustrated ; they convey in themselves little 
valuable information; in parts, they are 
much too difficult and obscure, and yet they 
contain no sentences sufficiently simple for 
the beginner.” A gentleman in Lexington, 
Kentucky, has improved the Minora, by 
translating the notes and the lexicon into 
English, and supplying several deficiencies. 

‘Lhe Majora weeds the same operation. 
The notes ought to be translated, and, with 
many others which should be added, be ar- 
ranged at the bottom of the pages, in which 
the illustrated passages occur. The notes 
are at present deprived of nearly all their 
value, for the majority of students. They 





are not easily referred to; and, when found, 


We have, however, at present, very little | 


must be translated from the Latin, and 
many of them from the French. Few stu- 
dents submit to this oppressive and unne- 
cessary drudgery. No benefit whatever 
arises ‘from the Latin disguise. A student 
learns nothing of Latin, by reading brief, 
dry, technical notes. This remark extends 
to the notes appended to editions of clas- 
sical authors; which notes are often 
more unintelligible than the text itself. 
They are consequently lost to the student, 
who needs the aid which it is their prefess- 
ed object to give him. We appeal to eve- 
ry tutor, whether or not his scholars reac 
the notes to the common editions of the 
classics. ‘They ought tobe written in En- 
glish, for precisely the same reason, that a 
traveller who inquires his way wishes for an 
answer, in a language which he can readily 
comprehend. If students are to be taught 
Latin, let them be carried at once to the 
classics, and employ in the diligent perusal 
of these, the time which they must waste, 
in deciphering dull notes. 

We have occupied more space with our 
remarks than we intended. We wish to 
add, that Mr. Glass, of Dayton, Ohio, is oc- 
cupied in writing a Life of Washington, in 
Latin, for the use of schools. If properly 
executed, this book will be valuable. We 
have often wished, that the great men of 
our country, and the events of our history, 
were commemorated in a form, fitted to at- 
tract the attention of the young student, and 
to furnish him with examples of true great- 
ness, at that susceptible age, when he is 
and admiring the actions, of ancient states- 
men and warriors. There is much of fable, 
usually occupied in studying the characters, 
and of erroneous principles, connected with 
these characters and actions ; but American 
annals, if written in pure Latin, would serve 
the purpose of a school book, while they 
fulfilled the higher objects of genuine histo- 
ry. A discipline of this kind would be an 
excellent preparation for the profitable 
study of the classical writers. 


COWPER’S PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


In the last page of this number of the 
Star, we have inserted an extract from the 
recently published volume of Cowper’s 
Correspondence. Mr. Hayley, in his Life 
of the Poet, has preserved a large number 
of his letters; but the limits to which he 
was obliged to restrict himself, in order to 
avoid a cumbrous prolixity, made it neces- 
sary to reject_a considerable portion of the 
letters committed to his inspection. These 
have been collected by the Rev. Mr.- John- 
son, and published in the present volume. 
They are not, as will readily be supposed, 
equal in value to those selected by Hay- 
ley. Many are introduced, which treat 
of trivial subjects, and others are worth lit- 
tle except to swell the collection. But the 
volume bears the impress of the same mind, 
and will interest every one who can be 
charmed by delicate wit, sound and pious 
thought, and the kindest benevolence to- 
wards all mankind. The style of Cowper 
furnishes a model of epistolary writing, for 
its unaffected ease, vivacity, and elegance. 
These letters are addressed, for the most 
part, to the same persons as those before 
published. They turn on the same subjects 
—his melancholy moods, his employments, 
his poetical projects, and Lis domestic iaci- 
dents, interspersed with striking and perti- 
nent reflections. They throw new light on 
his character and writings; and will con- 
firm the sentiments of esteem which his 
works have secured for him. 

The Editor, in the Preface, touches on 
a subjectyjwhich has given a painful in- 
terest to the character of the amiable poet— 
we mean the melancholy which hung over 
his spirits, and at times eclipsed his reason. 
This has been ascribed tothe effect of Cal- 
vinistic doctrines on his mind. The Editor 
denies the imputation altogether. The fol- 
lowing is his language on this point: 

“The unhappiness of this amiable man 
is to be referred to aderration of mind ; and 
this again to an excess of hypochondriacal 
affection, induced, in the first instance, as I 
have repeatedly heard a deceased friend of 
his and mine assert, by his having, in early 
life, improperly checked an erysipelatous 
complaint of the face ; which rendered him 
ever after liable to depression of spirits. 
Under the influence of one of these attacks, 
attended with evident mental obliquity, he 
was impressed with an idea, originating in a 
supposed voice from Heaven, that the au- 
thor of his life had recalled the loan. This 
was rapidly followed by another, to this ef- 
fect, that as he had failed to restore it, in 
the intervening moment, the punishment of 
his disobedience would be everlasting de- 
struction Now, I would ask those who 
have inadvertently charged the unhappir 

of this pitiable sufferer on his religious - 
ions, to the operation of what theological 
tenets they can warrantably ascribe the sup- 
position, not only of so preposterous a de- 
mand, but ofa denunciation, under such cir- 
cunistances, more preposterous still, as re- 
ferred to the Sch ng ing? It will be 
readily conceded, I trust, that as no known 
system of divinity can -be justly charged 
with such absurd principles, so that which 
Cowper adopted (whatever it might be) and 
through the influence of which on his divine 
poem, “ The Task,’ he obtained. the 
eulogium of being 


lays, | 
Holy as saints to Heaven expiring raise”) 





unguestionaily cannot. And if this be grant- 
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ed, his unhappiness must undogh.y. 
referred solely to his aberrat: 
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IDOLATRY, 
Nothing more evidently indicates 
gradation of which cur nature i8 
than idolatry. ‘That a being, endowes 
reason, could so far overcome the ine 
of common sense, and resist the testi a 
the magnificent creation around him, i. 
cribe to the deities which he has fg, m 
the adoration which belongs to God, y. 
not be credible, were it not Proved hy 
daily practice of a large portion of . 
kind. Nor is this the worst View ¢ 
subject. Men have often seemed intey 
prostrate the dignity of their Charagte 
far as possible, by paying divine honoy, 
the most odious and despicable anim 
“‘ four-footed beasts and creeping thing» 
Modern philosophers have foretolg 14 
of mentai perfection, when all prejug 
including the Christian religion, will 
discarded. If this exploit is to be agy 
ed by human reason alone, those Dating, 
which reason had attained the higheg « 
of cultivation, previously to the introgys 
of the Christian religion among them, 
to have been the most dree from the a. 
superstitions to which we thave r 
But this ts not the fact. It was in Be 
the mother of the arts and sciences, 
the cat and the crocodile -were WOTrsinn 
The nations of eastern Asia, which prob 
reached their present point of civil 
three or tour thousand years AZO, seg 
have busied themselves, during Uhis long 
terval, in the invention of new absuptis 
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to be dignified with the name, and tod 
the honours of religion. 

Every one is acquainied with the mye 
logy of the Greeks, and of their IMitete 
the Romans. ‘Gods such as guilt mak 
welcome,” received the homage of pati 
who, in arts, in philosophy, and in q 
surpassed the rest of mankind, The G 
and Vandals, who were destined to sul 
these masters of the world, though infer 
in point of refinement, had a purer theig 
and, in many points, a more rational Syste 
of worship. Czxsar, in his description 
Gaul, says, that they worshipped no oth 
divinities than the Sun, the Moon, and V¢ 
can, or fire. in the time of Tacitus,# 
Germans had adopted Mercury, Herel 
and Mars, from the Reman pantheon; 
they still thought it unworthy of the g 
to construct images and to confine them} 
temples.—.Vec cohibere frarietious Deos, x 
que in uliam humani oris sfeciem adsimilan 
cx magnitudine celestium arbitrantur=le 
de Mor. Germ. The American hd 
have a system of religion still more 
from the grossness of idolatry, and 
proaching nearcr to the true idea of the 
preme Being, than that entertained byt 
wisest heathen nations, of ancient or ma! 
times. 


BAPTIST REGISTER. 


The Editors of the Register, in answer 
our correction of their notice of the 


ference to the Convention at all, but m 
meant to rebuke the Boston Recorder! 
employing objectionable language. 
know best what they meant; but, as thepd 
not express this meaning, we construedt 
language agreeably to its obvious im 
We accept the explanation, however, ¥3 
out examining it too closely ; merely ® 
gesting, that it would, in our opinion, B 
been more correct, certainly less lablt 
misconstruction, to state the purposes 
the Alabama Convention in its own 
guage, rather than in the objections 
phraseology of the Recorder. We 
remember, that any distinct hint was givellf 
the Register, that the p)rases in quest 
were not employed by the Convention 


the Register evidently afplied to the U 
vention, though they might have beenall® 
in anotner direction. 


MISSIONS. 
The last North-American Review, 
close of an interesting article concenm™ 
New Zealand, makes the following e%* 
lent observations, 
first literary publication in the com” 
lending the authority of its well earnel® 
putation to the cause of missions. ft 


teem, by avowing such sentiments * 


“ The plan upon which the missi¢ 
have established themselves in New 
land, promises ultimately to be of ¢ 
service tothe natives. ‘a‘heir nambe 
composed of teachers, and practical # 
cers and agriculturists. This is 5a 
mode of diffusing the knowledge ang, 
fits of a pure religion. Savages ™ 
civilized before they can be Christ 
civilization is a slow process, which 
carried on only by the force of exal 
and by repeated efforts to make the @ 
tored savage feel, by actual observatie® 
ience, that the means of hiseajoy 
e multiplied in atthe 3" 

s old habits, adopts the arts OF PF” 
and refinement, and yields to the SP") 
moral and religions cuiture. Greate 
ty due to those persons, who are 

the attainment oj so noble and Dem 

lent an object, to sacrifice what ma" 

usually consider the choicest Diese. 

life, the sweets of penn, § the ties of 
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( 
ye report was made to the 
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of the United States, on the 19th in 
: companied by a bill, which pro- 
ac iC ha » 


[ he folic wH 


nt, r 
ies for a transiet 
lege, of public prope 
; o- Oa; 
the amount of about §oV 
from the Committee on the 
hia. to whom was refer- 
1e Trustees of the 


-to the Trustees of the 
rty in this District 
,000. 


r, Barbour, 
District of Columb! 
ed the memorial of t 
Columbian College, 
norted: 
d given to this subject the 
sideration which its or tape — 
he object of the memorial is to 0b “i p 
niary aid, toa small amount, tot po il 
nbian College, in this District, w ~— 
osperity, inan essential degree, «The 
the success of the application. 4 he 
be fa central literary eotabishment 
s been so often presented to C ves tag 
e long list of illustrious worthies who 
ve filled the Presidential chair, that the 
mmittee are relieved from the agony 
adding any remarks of their 7 ov 
ic. ‘They content themselves by reier- 
tothe following extracts from commu- 
ations made in a series of years, by suc- 
ssive Presidents, to Congress. President 
ashington, in his message ot December, 
96, in reference to such an establishment, 
s the following remark :. “ Among the 
stives to such an institution, the assimila- 
» of the principles, opinions, and manners, 
our countrymen, by the common educa- 
n of our youth from every quarter, well 
serves attention. The more homogene- 
s our citizens can be made in these par- 
ulars, the greater will be our prospect of 
manent union.” 
resident Madison, in his message of De- 
mber, 1810, on this subject, uses the fol- 
ing language: “ Whilst it is universally 
mitted that a well instructed people alone 
be a permanently free people; and 
iIst it is evident that the means of diffusing 
dd improving useful knowledge, form so 
alla portion of the expenditures for na- 
nal purposes, I cannot presume it to be 
reasonable to invite your attention to the 
vantages of superadding tothe means of 
ication, provided by the several states, a 
inary of learning, instituted by the na- 
nal legislature, within the limits of their 
clusive jurisdiction, the expense of which 
ght be defrayed, or re-imbursed out of 
» vacant grounds which have accrued to 
nation within those limits.” ‘ Such an 
stitution, though local in its legal charac- 
, would be universal in its beneficial ef- 
ts. By enlightening the opinions ; by ex- 
nding the patriotism ; and by assimilating 
principles, the sentiments, and the man- 
rs of those who might resort to this tem- 
of science, to be re-distributed, in due 
e, through every part of the community ; 
rces of jealousy and prejudice would be 
inished ; the features of national cha- 
ter would be multiplied, and greater 
ent given to social harmony. But, above 
a well constituted seminary, in the 
tre of the nation, is recommended by 
P consideration, that the additional in- 
ction emanating from it would con- 
ute not less to strengthen the foun- 
ions, than to adorn the structure of 
free and happy system of government.” 
These recommendations, from causes 
enumeration is now unnecessary, if, 
“ces it were practicable, failed in their 
ct. At length a few enterprising and 
Rapmenty anten attempted to achieve, 
ars ions, that which it had 
‘nh Supposec could be effected only by 
P power of Congress. s 
A nein etorts were crowned with distin- 
ished success. One individual jin particu- 
name) the Ret ae ml 
wearied. faery 4 ‘gem 8 with on 
erance, which 4 na Ag. per 
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s beneficent obje nion in pursuit of aid to 
icent object, contributed principal- 
to that success, 
The funds thus acquired 
d judiciously 
vantage 
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were faithfully 
applied to that object. An 
5°0us site was procured and suita- 
buildings erected for the accommodation 
100 students. Application was made to 
pigress for an act of incorporation, which 
sed, February 9, 1821. This, however 
bs all the aid which Congress dispensed. 
. Scompanying document shows that 
“eh oe been expended on this institution 
WY 5 50,000 only have been procured ; 
“ot ee eRtenOR, the institution is em- 
Sn one with a debt to the amount of 
a “ y reference tothe same docu- 
a ! appears that, although the College 
ith alecedy 99 sesde nT 
\ ents, under the 
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tree th us generously devoted them- 
* oer ve promotion of this establish- 
CN . have disinterestedly pledged 
ive pendence upon the success of the 
ae present themselves to Congress, 
'ew to obtain their protection by a 
‘ ‘hwnd grant ; Congress being the 
“gisiative body they can address, as 
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national its effects, is questionabie. 
committee intentionally forbear to discuss 
this question, as upon it a difference of opin- 
ion is believed to exist, and as its decision 
is not necessary to the successful result of 
the proposed measure. 

In the extract from the message of Presi- 
dent Madison, Congress is referred to a 
fund, from which pecuniary aid may be de- 
rived, free from all objections, the public 
property within the District. This prop- 
erty was granted by the original proprie- 
tors, on the condition that its avails should 
be appropriated to the improvement of the 
citv. It appears by reference to a report 
prepared on this subject, that with sales al- 
ready effected, and a reasonable estimate 
on the remainder, the amount of this prop- 
erty is equal to $2,571,016; of this there 
has been expended on the public buildings 
$1,214,292, leaving a balance in favour of 
the District of $1,356,724; from this esti- 
mate are excluded the expenses of rebuild- 
ing, which cannot, with justice, be charged 
to this fund, as thereby a national misfor- 
tune would be made to fall exclusively on 
the people of Washington, instead of the 
nation at large. If from this last sum be 
deducted what has been expended on the 
central building, and on all other public im- 
provements in the city, equal to $1,025,916, 
there would still be a balance in favour of 
the District of $550,808. In addition to the 
high authority already alladed to, the com- 
mittee beg leave to refer to the course uni- 
formly adopted in all the territories. By 
reference tothe various acts of Congress, it 
will be seen that a large,portion of the public 
lands has there been set apart for the pur- 
poses of education. Without a specification 
they content themselves by saying that 
1-36th part of the whole land of the United 
States has been appropriated to this pur- 
pose. The committee, therefore, beg leave 
to report a bill dispensing aid, to a limited 
extent, to the Columbian College. They 
have been induced to grant the debts refer- 
red to in the bill, for tworeasons. The one 
that they are within the District ; and the 
other, that the larger debt, from the ques- 
tionable condition of the debtors, will be dif- 
ficult to collect. Its collection, or arrange- 
ment, may, nevertheless, be made available 
to some extent, when transferred to the 
Trustees of the College. ‘The debt from 
the estate of Mr. Lee is for property sold 
within the District. 


BEAUTIFUL COMPARISON. 

Mr. Clay, in his great Speech on the 
Tariff, introduced the following illustration. 
Itisa striking picture, sketched by the 
hand of a master. The scene, and the 
genius which has thus described it, are 
alike American. We object toone word 
only, which is low, and at best technical: 


«The difference between a nation with 
and without the arts, may be conceived, by 
the difference between a keel-boat anda 
steam-boat, combating the rapid torrent of 
the Mississippi. How slowly does the for- 
mer ascend, hugging the sinuosities of the 
shore, pushed on by her hardy and expos- 
ed crew, now throwing themseives in vigor- 
ous concert on their oars, and then seizing 
the pendent boughs of over-hanging trees ; 
she seems hardly to move; and her scanty 
cargo is scarcely worth the transportation ! 
With what ease is she not passed by the 
steam-boat, laden with the riches of all 
quarters of the world, with a crowd of gay, 
cheerful, and protected passengers, now 
dashing, into the midst of the current, or 
gliding through the eddies near the shore ! 
Nature herself seems to survey, with aston- 
ishment, the passing wonder, and, in silent 
submission, reluctantly toown the magnifh- 
cent triumphs, in her own vast dominion, of 
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Fulton’s immortal genius! 


MR. CLAY’S OPINION OF BONAPARTE. 


Mr. Clay, in his speech on the Tariff, re- 
ferred to Bonaparte, and called him 


“ The master spirit of the age-—that cxtra- 
ordinary man, who has thrown the Alexan- 
ders and the Czsars in finitely farther behind 
him than they stood in advance of the most 
eminent of their predecessors—that singular 
man, who, whether he was seated on his im- 
perial throne, deciding the fate of natious, 
and allotting kingdoms to the members of 
his family, with the same composure, if not 
with the same affection, as that with which 
a Virginia father divides his plantations 
among his children, or on the miserable 
rock of St. Helena, to which he was con- 
demned by the cruelty and the injustice of 
his unworthy victors, 1s equally an object of 
the most intense admiration. He appears to 
have comprebended, with the rapidity of in- 
tuition, the true interests of a state, and to 
have been able, by the turn of a single ex- 
pression, to develop the secret springs of the 
policy of cabinets.” 


Ectruct of a letter to the fublisher of the 
Star, daied 
** RuSSELVILLE, (Ken.) April 2. 

“Dear Brorxer,—Your letter of the 
15th ult. came to hand yesterday morning. 
Your design of publishing the Baptist Al- 
manac meets my entire approbation. My 
feeble efforts to aid you in this undertaking 
shall be afforded. I believe a great many 
copies might be sold in this part of our 
State. 

' With regard to the Tract Society, I can- 
not say what would be the patronage it 
would receive here. I am, as an individual, 
convinced of its great utility, and would be 
glad to see it encouraged every where. But 
there is a backwardness among professors 
in engaging in any thing that requires so 
much close and systematic attention. We 
are disposed to.engage with excessive zeal, 
frequently, in the formation of benevolent 
institutions, but if immediate good does not 
result, we are too apt to give them up as 
fraitiess. This] have seen verified in more 
than one instance. If we felt more forcibly 
the command, “Sow thy seed in the morn- 
ing, and in the evening withhold not thy 
hand,” &c. we should engage with more 
zeal and ardour in systematic acts of bene- 
volence. 

The churches in this place have recent- 
ly been visited by refreshing showers of 
grace. About 25 have been added to the 
Methodists, and 13. to the Baptist church. 
Four or five also, to the Cumberland Pres- 
byterians. ‘The work commenced about 
the first of February, and lasted only about 
three or four weeks. . Nothing very remark- 





opposition discovered on the part of the ir- 
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religious. 


way of mercy ; and I would on this occasion 
say—the Lord has done great things for us, 
whereof we are glad.” 
For the Columbian Str, 
SCOTT’S FAMILY BIBLE. 


Mr. Wm. W. Woodward, a respectable 
and enterprising bookseller of Philadelphia, 
to whom the lovers of Christian literature 
are indebted for many of the best standard 


It is cause of great rejoicing |to the election of President and Vice Presi- 
when the Lord visits this sinful world in a| dent of the United States,” was read the 


third time, PASSED, and sent to the House 


for concurrence. 
On motion of Mr, Lanman, the Senate 
then proceeded to the consideration of Ex- 


| ecutive business; and, after about two hours, 


the doors were opened, and the Senate 
Adjourned. 
VESDAY, April 20. 


Mr. Van Dyke presented a communi- 
cation from the President and Directors 
of the Delaware Canal Company. Refer- 








American editions of the writings of ortho- 
dox divines, has recently issued proposals 
for publishing a miniature edition of the 
Rev. Thomas Scott’s excellent Commentary, 
in six volumes, to contain all the notes and 
practical observations, “ from the last Lon- 
don standard edition.” 

Mr. Woodward has offered this work 
extremly low ; and I hope an ample sub- 
scription list will reward his unwearied ef- 
forts to accommodate the religious commu- 
nity. His terms, which are herewith sent, 
I would thank you to insert in your widely 
circulating paper; as, I doubt not, many of 
your readers will be glad to avail themselves 
of the present opportunity to purchase, at a 
low rate, the deservedly popular Commenta- 
ry of Dr. Scott. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIDERS, 


1. The work will be printed on a beau- 
tiful paper, in six neat volumes, to contain 
about seven hundred pages, and will be de- 
livered to subscribers in boards, at 81 75— 
in sheep—and in calf $2 50, per volume. 

2. Volumes to be delivered successively 
in three months, and to be paid for on de- 
livery. 

Those who procure four subscribers, 
and become responsible for payment, will 
be entitled ta a fifth copy graéis, and for a 
larger number a similar allowance. 

4. W.W.W. will publish a few copies 
on a very supcrior quality of paper, at three 
dollars per volame, in neat ornamented calf 
—and at four dollars per volume in moroc- 
co, also to be paid on delivery. Subscrip 

tion papers wilt be forwarded to those who 
wish them: letters addressed to the pub- 
lisher must be post paid. 


LITERARY. 


American Annual Register—The pros- 
pectus of anew periodical work, to be call- 
ed the American Annual Register of History 
and Politics, has been issued, says the 
Boston Telegraph, by Messrs.<Cummings, 
Hilliard & Co. of this city. One volume of 
about 900 pages is to be published each 
year, in semi-annual numbers, at the price 
of $5. Part first is to contain a history 
of the United States for the year ; embrac- 
ing an account of all events of national im- 
portance, as well as those relating to par- 
ticular States—a history of the several in- 
dependent States of America South of the 
United States, for the year; viz. Mexico, 
Colombia, Buenos Ayres, Chili, Peru, and 
3razil—and a history of the several States of 
Europe for the year. 

The second part will contain notices of 
important and curious events, not forming a 
part of the general historical narrative. 
(he appendix will be occupied with im- 
portant state papers, remarkable trials and 
law cases, statistical tables, notices of in- 
ventions and discoveries, &c. It is under- 
stood that the work is to be edited by Prof. 
Everett, of Cambridge. 

Messrs. Cummings, Hilliard & Ca. pro- 
pose likewise to publish a literary periodi- 
cal work, to be entitled the United States’ 
Literary Gazette. It is to be published in 
a quarto form, two numbers in each month. 
Price $5 per annum. It is expected the 
first number will make its appearance the 
present month, edited by Theophilus Par- 
sons, Esq. 

A work is now publishing at Weimar, in 
Germany, says the New-York Commer- 
cial Advertiser, specimen pages of which 
have been forwarded to this country, with 
a view to engage the attention of authors and 
naturalists in the United States tothe im- 
portant objects of the work, who might con- 
tribute articles and furnish information which 
is new, in the wide range of natural science. 
It is conducted by scientific gentlemen of the 
first respectability, and the articles are not 
confined to German names, but are extend- 
ed toalmost every known country. ‘Three 
volumes are to issue from the press yearly, 
and the work will probably be extended to 
12 volumes. Eight hundred engravings are 
completed. It will be a treasure, and a 
complete encyclopxdia of natural history, 
and we indulge a hope that it will receive 
liberal contributions from naturalists of this 
country. 








ightecuth Congress. 


FIRST SESSION, 


SENATE. 
Monpvar, April 19. 


Mr. Barbour, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, reported a bill * for 
the relief of the Columbian College in the 
District of Columbia,” which was read, and 
passed to a second reading. 

On motion of Mr. Smith, the Committee 
on Finance was discharged from the further 
consideration of a letter from the Artist en- 

aged to prepare an allegorical design for a 
clock for the Senate, requesting a further 
appropriation for that purpose. ‘lhe same 
Committee was also discharged from the 
memorial of Thomas Law and others, of the 
District of Columbia, praying for the esta- 
blishment of a National Currency. 

On motion of Mr. Macon, the rule by 
which the Senate determined to adjourn, on 
each week, from Friday to the next Monday, 
was rescinded. 

The bill “to amend the several acts im- 
posing duties on imports,” was received 
trom the House of Representatives and 
read. 

On motion of Mr. Macon, the resolution 
proposed by him, some days since, fixing a’ 
time for closing the present session of Con- 
gress, was taken up for consideration ; and 
after some debate on the subject, the blank 
was filled with “the 15th day of May ;” it 


third time. 





was then passed to be engrossed and read a} 


red to the Committee on Roads and Ca- 
nals. 

The bill “to amend the several acts for 
imposing duties on imports,” was read a se- 
cond time, and referred to the Committee 
on Commerce and Manufactures. 

The joint resolution, fixing the 15th day 
of May next, for the adjournment of the 
present session of Congress, was read the 
third time. The resolution was PASSED, 
and sent to the other House for concur- 
rence. 


On motion of Mr. Lloyd, of Maryland, 
the Senate, as in Committee of the whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill ** sapplement- 
ary to an act entitled An act to incorporate 
the Columbia Turnpike Company, in the 
District of Columbia.” Mr. King, of Ala- 
bama, was called tothe chair. This bill gives 
the company power to raise itstolis, It was 
reported to the Senate, without amendment, 
and passed to be engrossed and read the third 
time. 
The bill reported by the Committce on the 
Militia, “ more effectually to provide for 
the national defence, by establishing an uni- 
form Militia throughout the United States, 
aud providing for the discipline thereof,” 
was taken up for consideration ; and, on mo- 
tion of Mr. Anight, the bill was ordered to 
lie on the table. 
The bill from the House of Representa- 
tives “to provide for the necessary surveys 
for roads and canals,” was taken up for con- 
sileration in Committee of the whole. The 
question was, upon adopting an amendment, 
heretofore postponed by Mr. Benton. Mr. B. 
not being present, the bill, on motion of Mr. 
Eaton, was ordered to he on the table. 
The bill reported by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee “to provide for the settlement of 
certain pecuniary claims against the United 
States,” was then taken up for consideration, 
in Committee of the whole. ‘The bill was 
reported to the Senate; and, after some dis- 
cussion, was ordered to be engrossed and fead 
the third time. 
Adjournec. 

Wepnespar, Afril 21. 


Mr. Dickerson, on behalf of the Commit- 
tee on Commerce and Manufactures, to 
whom was referred the bill ‘* to amend the 
several acts for imposing duties on imports,” 
requested permission for the committee to 
sit upon that subject during the sessions of 
the Senate. Leave was refused. 

On motion of Mr. Lloyd, of Maryland, the 
Committee on the District of Columbia was 
discharged trom the further consideration of 
the memorial of the town of Alexandria, 
praying the retrocession of that town to the 
state of Virginia. 

A message was received from the House 
of Representatives, informing that the 
House had appointed a committee, to be 
joined by a committee on the part of the 
Senate, to report what business is necessary 
to be acted upon at the present session ; and, 
also, at what time the two Houses may ad- 
journ. The resolution had three several 
readings ; and, on motion of Mr. King of 
New-York the Senate concurred in the reso- 
lution, and agreed to join the Committee. 


The bill from the House of Representa- 
tives, “to provide for making surveys for 
roads and canals” was then taken up for 
consideration, in committee of the whole. 

‘The question was on an entire new bill, of- 
fered as an amendment, by Mr. Benton. 
Mr. Benton, of Ohio, opposed the amend- 
ment, and advocated the original bill. Mr. 
Holmes, of Maine, spoke in opposition to the 
proposed amendment, and to the bill itself. 
Before he had concluded his speech, the 
Senate 

Adjourned. 


22. J 


Tuurspar, Afpril 
SURVEYS FOR ROADS AND CANALS. 


The Senate then resumed the unfinished 
business of yesterday, being the considera- 
tion, in committee of the whole, of the bill 
from the House of Representatives, * to pro- 
cure the necessary surveys for roads and 
canals,” together with a new bill, proposed 
by Mr. Benton, as a substitute for that bill. 
Mr. Barbour was called to the chair. Mr. 
Holmes again took the floor, and concluded 
the remarks he commenced yesterday. Se- 
veral other gentlemen followed. ‘The ques- 
tion on striking out the original bill was then 
taken, and decided in the negative 3 ayes, 
21, noes, 21. * 

Adjourned. 

Frivar, April 23, 


The Senate resumed the consideration of 
the bill “to provide for obtaining the ne- 
cessary surveys, plans, and estimates, for 
Roads and Canals ;” and, after considera- 
ble discussion, passed the bill to a third 
reading ;—-ayes, 25, noes, 21. 

Adjourned. 


— 


HOUSE. 


Monxvar, April 19. 


The bill from the Senate “for enclosing 
the burying ground of Christ church, 
Washington Parish,” wasteferred.  — 

On motion of Mr.. McLane, the previous 
orders of the day were dispensed with, 
the House went into Committee of the 
Whole, on the bill making 
for completing the sev 
the eit oe — 
Chair, ‘The Comm 
bill to the House. 

TVESDAT, ’ April 20. : 
On motion of Mr. Taylor, of New-York, 
as 
. paar That a Committee be appoint- 
ed on the part of this House, to join such 
Committee as may be associated by the Se- 
nate, to examine and report what bus 


| fortifications of 
Lathrop’ in the 
then reported the 





The bill “in addition to the acts 


‘Tillness, Mr. 


and j ed by 
appropriations | 





< 


the two Houses. A Committee of five was 
accordingly ordered to be appointed on the 
part of this House. 

Mr. Cushman offered the following : 

“ Resolved, That the Committee of 
Ways and Means be instructed to inquire 
into the expediency oflaying a duty on Stills, 
or on spirits distilled from foreign and do- 
mestic materials within the United States.” 


The question being put on its considera- 
tion, it was decided in the negative—33 
members only rising in favour of it. 

The Speaker, by Jeave, presented the 
memorial of Amelia Eugenia ce la Rue, 
heiress of M. De Beaumarchais, in relation 
to her claim for re-payment of monies ad- 
vanced by her late father for the service of 
the United States. 


The bill “making appropriations for 
erecting fortifications,” was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading to-morrow. 
Adjourned. 


Wepowespar, April 21. 


; Mr. Newton, from the Committee on 
Commerce, made a report against amend- 
ing the law so as to admit vessels to navigate 
canals without enrolment or license, or pay- 
ment of tonnage duties; in which - the 
House concurred. 

The engrossed bill making appropria~ 
tions for the fortifications of the United 
States, was read a third time, passep, and 
sent to the Senate for concurrence. 

The joint resolution from the Senate, fix- 
ing a time for the adjournment of Cofigress 
—15th May next—was twice read, and re- 
ferred to the Joint Committee yesterday ap~ 
pointed on the part of this House to deter- 
mine on what business shall be taken up at 
the present session, and at what time the 
two Houses shall adjourn. 

The bill from the Senate, “ in addition 
to the acts relative to the election of Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United 
States ;’’ was twice read and referred. 

Mr. Crowninshie/d moved to také up the 
bill from the Senate, authorizing the build- 
ing of an additional number of sloops of 
war. The question being taken, it was de- 
cided in the negative; ayes 69, noes 71. 
The Committee then rose. 

On motion of Mr. Rankin, the House 
then went into a Committee of the Whole 
on the bill ‘“‘ supplementary to an act pro- 
viding for the correction of errors in the en- 
try of lands at the land offices.” The bill 
was reported to the House. 


Adjourned. 
THURSDAY, Afiril 22. 


Mr. Kent, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, reported a bill from 
the Senate “fot enclosing the burying 
ground of Christ Church, Washington Par- 
ish,” without amendment ; which: was com- 
mitted to a committee of the whole. 

The House was engaged nearly the whole 
of this day, on business of private interest. 


Adjourtied. 

Frivar, April 23. 
On motion of Mr. Hayward, it was 
Resolved, That the Committee on the 
Public Buildings be instructed to inguire 
into the expediency of purchasing three of 
Capellano’s marble busts of Washington, 
to be placed in the public buildings, under 
the direction of said committee. 
The bill supplementary to an act entitled 
an act for the correction of errors in mak- 
ing entries of public lands in_ the different 
land offices, was read a third time and 
PASSED. 
The bili for “ granting to the counties of 
each state and territory in the U. States, 
in which the public lands are situated, the 
right of pre-emption to quarter sections of 
land, for seats of justice within the same,” 
was read a third time and PassEp. 
Several relief bills were ordered to be en- 
grossed, and read a third time to-morrow. 


Adjourned. 
=D: 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 


There will be a general meeting of the 
Sunday School Teachers and Scholars con- 
nected with the Sunday School Union, to- 
morrow afternoon, at the Foundry church. 
Several addresses will be made by ciergy- 
men and iaymen, of different denominations, 
after which a collection will be made. The 
schools will assemble at 4 past 3; and the 
services will commence at 4 o’clock. 

April 24. 


——— 


MARRIED, 


On Tuesday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. 
Lynd, Mr. Axprew Rotuweut, formerly of 
Philadelphia, to Miss Mary Axw Bonnows, 
daughter of Mr. Joseph Borrows, of this city, 


On the 22d imst., by the Rev. Daniel Baker, 
Dr. Caaxpier Repriztp, to Miss Anna Kam- 
sax, both of Pennsylvama 

At Philadeiphia, on Tuesday, the 20th inst., 
by the Rev Philip F. Mayer, Mr. Witttam 
Mecautn, of Washington, D C. to Miss Sorara 
Wenn, daughter of the late George Wagner, 
of that city. 


DIED, 


In this city, on Wednesday last, after a short 
Groner KATRENBERGER, @ native 
of Germany, in the 59th year of his age. 

moving in an humble sphere, he was respecied 
‘by his numerous friends for his modest worth 
and strict integrity. 

On Tuesday might, the 20th instant, after a 
lingering illness, under which he was susiain- 
the consolations of the Gospel of the 
grace of God, Mr. Enmunxp Epmonps, an old 
nd respectable inhabitant of Alexandria, in 
this Distmct. He was a devoted ahd exempla- 
ry disciple of Christ—and a highiy beioved 
and eminently useful member of the Baptist 
church. 


On the 6th instant, at the residence of her 
father, Gen. Wm. Madison, in the 22d year of 
her age, Mrs. Etrza Wittis, wife of Mr. Lewis 
Willis, of Culpeper, and niece of President 


On the 28th of November, 1823, in the 68th 
pastor 


of his age, Elder Moses Gitaam, 
of the Baptist church, at Outlaw’s Chapel, Ber- 


ned jtie county, North 





t Omoa, Spanish Maine, on the 27th of Fe- 
ry, Tuomas U Esq. merchant, 
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Pseiry. 


From an English Paper- 
A NIGHT ON THE ALPS- 





Come, golden evening! In the west 
Enthrone the storm-dispelling su” 
And tet the triple rainbow rest 
O’er all the mountain tops; tis done, 
The tempest ceases; bold and bright 
The rainbow shoots from hill to hil ; 
Down sinks the sun: oat with his hght, 
Mont Blanc is lovely still. 

There take thy stand, my spirit ; spread 
The world of shadows at thy feet ; 

And mark, how calmly over head, 

The stars, like saints in glory meet . 
__— While, hid in solitude sublime, 
Methinks 1 muse on nature’s tomb, 

And hear the passing foot of Time 
Step through the passing gloom. 


All in a moment, crash on crash, 
From precipice to precipice, 
An avalanche’s ruins dash 
Down to the nethermost abyss. 
Invisible ; the ear a’one 
Pursues the uproar till it dies ; 
Echo to echo gtoan for groan, 
From deep to deep, rephies. 


Silence again the darkness seals, 
Darkness that may be felt; but soon 
The silver-clouded east revea-s 

The midnight spectre of the moon 
In half-eclipse she lifts her horn 

Yet o’er the host of heaven supreme, 
Brings the faint semblance of a morn, 
With her awakening beam. 


Ah! at her touch, these Alpine heights, 

Unreal mockeries appear ; 

With blacker shadows, ghastlier ights, 

Emerging as she climbs the sphere ; 

A crowd of apparitions pale ! 

I hold my breath in chill suspense, 
They seem so exquisitely frail— 

Lest they should vanish hence. 


Ubreathe again, I freely breathe ; 
Thee, Leman’s Lake, once more I trace, 
Like Dian’s crescent, far beneath, 
And beautiful as Dian’s face ; 
Pride of the .and that gave me birth! 
li that tny waves reflect I love, 
When heaven itself brought down to earth, 
Looks fairer than above 
Safe on thy banks again I stray ; 
The trance of poesy is o’er, 
And lam here at dawn of day, 
Gazing on mountains as before ; 
Where a! the strange mutations wrought 
Were mag.c fears of my own mind ; 
For, in that fairy land of thought, 
Whate’er I seek I find. 


Yet O ye everlasting hills! 

Temples of God, not made with hands, 
Whose word performs whate’er He wiils, 
‘Whose word. though ye shali perish, stands! 
€an there be eyes that look on you, 

Vill tears of rapture make them dim, 

Yet, in such works, no Maker view— 

Nor lose the works in Him ? 


By me, when I behold him not, 

Or love Him not when I behold, 

Be all, that e’er I knew, forgot ; 

My puise stand still, my heart grow cold ; 
Transiorm’d to ice, *twixt earth and sky, 
On yonder cliff my shape be seen, 

That all may ask, though none reply, 
What my offence hath been! 

EEE 
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From the North-American Review 
MAL’ARIA OF KOME, 
(Coneluded.) 

How long it las been unhealthy, from 
the causes that have now depopulated 
above a thousand square miles of fruitful 
territory, it is not easy to determine. ‘Ihe 
neighbourhood of Rome, according to Li- 
vy’s account, was not ina good reputation 
above three centuries before the Christian 
era. Strabo speaks of Lanuvium and An- 
tium ; and Seneca of Ardea, as unhcaltliy ; 
and that the city itself was partially so, we 
may fairly infer from the beautiful descrip- 
tions in - Poor and the constant allusions 
in Suetonius, Juvenal and ‘libullus, to the 
villas that were scattered from the hills of 
Tivola to Baja and Caprza, where the lux- 
urious patriciaus, and their more luxurious 
Emperors resorted for a purer air than 
they copid find at home. But this is all; 
and such intmations ail hardly distinguish 
the case of ancient Rome, from that ef 
other iarge southern cities, Ceriainl; there 
is nothing in them, that indicates the pe- 
culiar curse of an annual pestilence laying 
Waste a Vast territory, then quite as thickly 
crowded with population as the neighbour- 
hood of Loudon or Paris is now. ‘ 

Nor are its traces to be found even at a 
much later date. In the times of the em- 
pire there is no doubt, from many passages 
in the Epitomes, in Ammianus Marceliiuus, 
and in Procopius, that the Campagna was 


“as full of population, as the state ef the city 


might lead us to expect. Chistian 


‘churches were opened or erected in the su- 


burbs, in the time of Constantine and his 
immediate successors. The splendid tomb 
of St. Helena, which would not have been 
built remote trom observation, stood where 
all is now an unbroken waste. Indeed, as 
late as the year 400, when Honorius made 
his way through Italy, the whole ro: | from 

criculum, a distance of fifty miles, on 
twenty-five of which there are now but two 
human dwellings, and those supported by 


the government ;——this whole road was so’ year renewed, and every 


jetely lined with splendid houses, vil- 
temples, and telatnphal, arches, or, as 
Claudian ba ily e SES It Gui uid tan- 
te pte ou that ¢ mperor 
imagined himself every moment approach- 
ing. the gates of the capital. 
Onder the Papal power 


_ 


THE COLUMBIAN STAR. 


Aran, 24, 
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repeated!y, in enlarging ane fortifying mg 
city of Ostium, then of great consequence, 
out now entirely deserted. In the eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, the Sciar- 
ras, the Sforzas, and the other independent 
feudal Chieftains, who bore sway in tat 
part of Italy, held throughout the Campag- 
na those massive castles, whose ruins bear 
constant witness to a degree of salubrity 
thet is now unknown ; while the remaiiis ot 
several forsaken monasteries, and two papa! 
villas, which were chosen resorts and resi- 
dences about the year 1300, prove, at least, 
that any inherent difficulty im the soil or at- 
mosphere was a thing not yet apprehended. 

The darkest and most disastrous period, 


must one day become what P2zstum and | 
Volterra are now. : ; 

How soon this solemn consummation must 
take place, we could perhaps almost deter- 
mine, if we knew what is the Cause of the 
Malaria. But this has been reserved 
among the darkest of nature’s secrets. 
Whether it be, as some have supposed, an 
exhalation from waters hidden tar under 
the surface, and therefore to be avoided, as 
one of the cardinals has wisely suggested, 


gloom upon my mind, I experience, as you tinto the Institution Curing the 


do, the slipperiness of the preseat hour, 
and the rapidity with which time escapes 
me. Ewery thing round us, and every 
thing that befalls us, constitutes a variety, 
which, whether agreeable or otnerwise, 
has still a thievish propensity, and steals 
from us days, months, and years, with sach 
unparalleled address, that even while we 
say they are here, they are gence. From 
infancy to manhood is rather a tedious pe- 
riod, chiefly, I suppose, because at that 





by literally paving the whole of the count- 
less acres of the Campagna ; oF whether it 
be from the velcanic materials of the soil, 
which, after decaying for thousands ot 
years, have at last reached the point, wacn, 
ander the influences of the summers heat, 





however, that Rome has ever passed 
through, is that between 1305 and 10/0, 
when the papal throne was esteblisued 
at Avignon. The city was then given up 
to the most desperate and bloody factions, 
under the conduct of what, in the ianguage 
7 

frenotenti, the Colonne, the Orsini, the 
Frangipani, and other domestic Princes and 
military chiefs ; traces of whose residence 
and strength are still to be found were hu- 
man habitation has long been impracticable. 
Nothing, perhaps, can exceed the misery 
they produced by their desperate quarreis. 
Faction succeeded to faction without an in- 
terval of repose; one ambitious family 
triumphed over another; and one dema- 
gogue displaced another, in such rapid suc- 
cession, that it seemed as if the universai 
misery were fast approaching an inevitaDdiec 
conclusion. When, therefore, Gregory Xi. 
returned in 1377, he found the country 
about Rome laid waste ;_ he found that the 
suburbs had disappeared; that the walls 
were in many places broken Gown and de- 
stroyed ; and that the whoie of the discour- 
aged and failing population was reduced to 
seventeen thousand souls; so near was the 
eternal city to its final fall. 

From this time, and perhaps, partly in 
consequence of this melancholy desolation, 
we begin to find notices of what is now called 
the Malaria. In 1406, when Gregory XIL. 
was elected, we are expressiy told by a 
contemporary, that he did not establish him- 
self at the Lateran, where his predecessors 
had resided, while the air was not unheal- 
thy—dum acr non infectus; so that it must 
have been something recent. The viila 
Magliana, a favourite residence of Leo X. 
six miles from Rome, where he was seized 
with the illness of which he died in 1521, has 
been ‘considered an infected spot ever since 
nistume. The Vatican has been accounted 
positively unsafe since the conclave of 1623; 
and at every protracted election of a Pope, 
which has happened during the two past 
centuries in the months of August and Sep- 
tember, there has been a remarkable mor- 
tality among the Cardinals and their atten- 
dants. Since 1719, the Palatine, the Circus 
Maximus, the Forum, the Baths of Diocle- 
sian, the Coloseum, and, indeed, the whole 
of those portions of the city, where ancient 
Rome chiefly stood, have been quite aban- 
doned to the Mal’aria. Very few buildings 
reniain there, and none have been erected, 
so that from the Viminal round by the Late- 
ran, and by the Baths of Antoninus to the 
Aventine, the wliole must soon become an 
absolute desert. 

At the same time, however, that the site 
of ancient Rome has been thus silently given 
up, the heart of the modern city and its 
very best portions have been gradually in- 
vaded. The Piazza Navona, the Ripetta, 
anc the Quirinal began to be dangerous 
above a hundred years ago, and the last has 
since become absolutely unsafe during the 
hottest months, sothat, even for a century, | 
the coming doom of Rome may be consider- 
ed as having been inscribed on its wails, 


of the time, were well called the famigte | 


‘even more sad. 


land the action of the sca air, 4 NOXious gas 
jis developed ; or whether it be from any 
jother of the many causes Which have been 
| sugge sted, or from all put together, Ww e 
jhave, notwithstanding tue discussions beans 
Ihave been carried on, no means to Geter- 
imine. Chymistry detects no difference be- 
tween the air, that, during the months of 
August and September, Gestroye lite in the 
Campagna, and the air which elsewhere is 
|life’s support and nourishment. oe 
All we know, therefore, of the Mal’aria 
is from its effects ; and nothing cam be more 
solemn than the exhibition the Campagna 
gives us of its long continued power. The 





leye wanders over its boundless waste with- 
| out finding any other horizon, than that 
iformed by the gentle un huiations, which 
levery where break without reieving its 
melancholy monotony. Frequently not a 
Iho Ise, nor atree, nora sign o: human habi- 
jtation or life is to be seen for many mules. 
}Aud yet, here once lived the hardy and 
| warlike tribes of the Fidenates and the Co- 
riolani. Here was the crowd of population, 


the splendour of the Empire. And, finally, 
here resided the strength of a proud bar- 
barism in the middle ages, when the contest 
between the Orsini, the Sciarras, the Savel- 
li, and other rude chieftains, m their castles 
without the city, and the ecclesiastical usur- 
pation within, remained so long undecided. 
Hac tunc nomina erant, nunc sunt sine no- 
mine terre. 

And yet there is little in the Campagna 
to recall the deserts, which nature has else- 
where left or created in her works, since 
these melancholy wastes owe their power 
over the feelings. and the imagination less to 
their present condition, than to the recollec- 
tions and associations they awaken. For the 
heavens above them are of the most undis- 
turbed and transparent blue. The sun 
shines with the purest and whitest hght. 
The wind blows with the softest and most 
exhilarating freshness. The very vegeta- 
tica is so rich and abundant, so wantonly 
luxuriant, that it seems as if nature were 
wooing man to cultivation ; as if this must 
be one ot the very chosen spots of ali the 
earth for human habitation and happiness. 
But the mind refuses to rest on ail this, 
ihe past and the future prevail over the 
present. lt is impossible not to recollect, 
that Uns serene sky and brilliant sun, which 
should inspire such confidence, serve only to 
develop the noxious qualities of the soil ; 
that the air which breathes so gently is as 
tatal asit isbalmy ; and that this abundant 
vegetation is composed only of gross and 
lazy weeds, such as may be fitly nourished by 
exhalations so deadly. Or, if it were possible, 
for a moment, to drive away thoughts like 
these, the few intimations of human life and 
power that are visible, would recail others 
The remains of an ancient 


| aqueduct stretching its numberiess arches 


through the waste, would recall the multi- 
tudes who once found health in its waters. 





distinctly enough to have been understood 
by those, who well regarded the signs of the | 
umes. But within the last fifty years, | 
“ hen ubservation has been more accurate, 
this doom has been more apparent. This 
annual pestilence, which had so long reign- 
ed unmolested in the southern portion of the 
city has, within that time, intruded from the 
north. The Villa Borghese, the most ample 
aud magnificent of the Roman country; 
houses, which was built in the seventeenth 
century, just outside the Porta del Popolo, 
and which, during the greater part of the 
cigiteenth, was the scene of more luxury 
and spicndour, than almost any spot in Italy, 
as, for above forty years, been considered 
infected, and is now suffered to fall to ruin. 
The upper part cf the Corso, and the Piazza | 
di Spagna, to which strangers resort, and} 
always have resorted in modern times, as 
tue healthiest part of the city, have not been 
entirely safe since the beginniag of the pre - 
sent ceutury, and are thought annually to 
grow worse. ‘The public walk, which the 
French constructed hardly twenty years 
ago on the site, or nearly on tlie site, of the 
luxurious gardens of Suliust aad Lucullus, 
must already be avoided duriag ths evenings 
of the months of August and September. 
Phe beautiful Villa Ludovisi, in the same 
quarter, has been no more safe during the 
last thirty yea®S, but the French Academy 
of Painting, though separated from it oniy 
by a public way, was never invaded till the 
summer of 1817, and has been condemned 
as Gangcrous, Only since the death of several 
of the pupils in 1818. 

Thus the last of the Roman hills, and 
the portion of the city, which through a 
succession of ages, has been the chosen seat 
of its luxury, is now become the victim of 
the MaJ’aria ; so that from the Vatican to 
the Lateran, and from the Villa Borghese to 
the gate of St. Paul, there is no longer any 
considerable space from which those, who 
are able, do not escape during the hot 
inonths, and only very small portions, where, 
trom some unexplained cause, this my ste- 
rious pestilence has not yet intruded. ‘Out- 
side of the wails, or in the deserted patts 
within them, no person will do more than 
pass rapidly on during the dangerous season 
who Can possibly avoid it. 
On the final result of such a state of 
things, it is, of course, impossible to shut 
our eyes. The Malaria has been for four 
centurnes constantly extending its ravages. 
it is a contest that has been tor ages every 
a signal defeat. The whole Ca stewart 
been laid waste by it ; three fourths of the 
space within the walls of the city have been 
given up to its desolation; and even jn the 
remainder, though crowded with churches 


with palaces such as transalyi i 

not dwell in, the unseen ate any is 
orth unm It is not, indeed, for hu- 
to fx the dates of empires 





that would be cathedrals elsewhere, and | the 





Cities; but it is more in the spinit of 
than of prophecy to say, that tome 


ee 
. rts 


The occasioval fragments of the rude archi- 
tecture of the middle ages, would give to- 
ken how long an interval has elapsed, since 
the last possessors of the soil were compell- 
ed to desert it. Or a gibbet, still bearing 
the shrunk and blackened remains of some 
miserable wretch, whom this very desola- 
tion has tempted to guilt, or a few savage 
shepherds, decrepit in youth, pale, haggard, 
and livid, who, indeed, may have survived 
the poison of one season, but have haraly 
courage enough left to ask strength from 
heaven to drag their weary existence ve- 
yond another, would still announce the 
whole waste as the peculiar abode of deso- 
lation and death. 

hese are the feelings and impressions, 
which prevail over ail others in the deserts 
ofthe Campagna. Rome, indeed, with the 
cupola ef St. Peter’s and the tomb of 
Adrian, may rise gradually in the horizon, 
‘like a glorious apparition.” But Rome, too, 
is already within the influence of that mys- 
terious agent, which is spread every where 
around the remains of its tempies and 
tombs, es an invisible enemy, whose ap- 
proach no intimation announces, and iio 
power can resist. That thisenemy will at 
last triumph, its past progress does not per- 
init us to doubt, Rome hersclt. already 
stands in widowed greatness amidst the de- 
solations of the Campagna; and its soil, 
which for so many centuries teemed with 
splendour and power, seems now to be 
emancipating itself by its own secret ener- 
gies, aud demanding to lie fallow of glory as 
many ages as it bore its burthen. 


COWPER’S CORRESPONDENCE. 


Extracts from letters to the Rev, John 
Newton. 

“ You wish you could employ your time 
to bester purpose, yet are never idle. In 
ail that you say or do; whether you are 
aione, or pay visits, or receive them ; whe- 
ther you think or write, or walk or sit still; 


the state of your mind is such as discovers |. 


even to yourself, in spite of all its wander- 
ings, that there is a principle at bottom 
whose de.ermined tendency 1s towards the 
best things. I do not at all doubt the truth 
vt what you say, when you complain of that 
crowd of trifling thoughts that pesters you 
without ceasing ; but then you always have 
a Serious thought standing at the door of 
your imagination, like a justice of peace 
withthe rict-act in his hand, ready to read 
it, and disperse the mob. Here lies the dif- 
erence between you andme. My thoughts 
are Clad in a sober livery, for the most part 
as grave as that of a bishop’s Servants, 
‘(hey turn too upon spiritual subjects, but 
the tallest fellow and the loudest among 

em all, is he who is continually crying 
with a loud voice, dctum est de te, periisti. 
You wish for more attention, I for less. 
Dissipation itself would be weicome to me, 


so it Were not a viciousone; but however | 


earnestly invited, it ae ae keeps at als 
this distressing | 


‘distance. Yet with 


that found no place in Rome in the time of | 


the republic. Here was no smail portion of/ faults, however, I may be chargeable with 


time we act under the control of others, 
and are not suffered to have a will of our 
own. But thence downward into the vale 
of years, is sach a declivity, that we have 
just anu opportunity to reflect upon the 
steepness of it, and then find oursejves at 
the bottom.” 
* * * Saal 

“ T have no objection in the world to your 
conveying a copy to Dr. Johnson ; though i 
well know that one ofvhis pointed sarcasms, 
if he should happen to be displeased, would 
soon find its way iato all companies, and 
spoil the sale. He writes, indeed, hke a 
man that thinks a great deal, and that 
sometimes thinks religiously : but report tn- 
forms me that he has been severe enough 
in his animadversions upon Dr. Watts, who 
was, nevertheless, if l am in any degree a 
judge of verse, a man of true poetical abili- 
ty; careless, indeed, for the most part, and 
inattentive too often to those nicetics which 
constitute elegance of expression, but fre- 
quently sublime in his conceptions, and mas- 
terly in his execution. Pope, I have heard, 
had placed him once in the Dunciad ; but, 
on being advised to read before he judged 
him, was convinced that he deserved othe 
treatment, and thrust somebody’s blockhead 
into the gap, whose name, consisting of a 
monosyllable, happened to fit it. Whatever 


as a poet, I cannot accuse myself of negli- 
gence. I never suffer a line to pass till 1 
have made it as good as I can; and though 
my doctrines may offend this king of critics, 
he will not, I flatter myself, be disgusted by 
slovenly inaccuracy, either in the numbers, 
rhymes, or language. Let the rest take its 
chance. It is possible he aay be pleased ; 
and ifhe should, I shall have engaged on 
my side one of the best trumpeters of the 
kingdom. Let him only speak as favoura- 
bly of me as he has spoken of Sir Richard 
Blackmore, (who, though he shines in the 
poem called Creation, has written more ab- 
surdities in verse than any writer of our 
country,) and my success will be secured.” 

“ Ketirement grows, but more slowly 
than any of its predecessors. Time was 
when I could with ease produce fifty, sixty, 
or seventy lines in a moraimg: now 1 gene- 
raily fall short of thirty, and am sometimes 
forced to be content with a dozen. It con- 
sists at present, I suppose, of between six 
and seven hundred ; so that there are hopes 
of an end. 

“ 7 * ad 

“TI am glad to be undeceived respect- 
ing the opinion I had been erroncously led 
into on the subjects of Johnson’s criticism 
on Watts. Notning can be more judi- 
c.ous, or more characteristic of a distin- 
guishing taste, than his observations upop 
that writer; though I think hima little 
mistaken in his notion, that divine subjects 
have never been poetically treated with 
success. A little more Christian knowledge 


to discover excellent poetry, upon spiritual 
themes, in the aforesaid little Doctor. I 
perfectly acquiesce in the propriety of 
sending Johnson a copy of my productions ; 
and I think it would be well to send it in 
our joint names, accompanied with a hand- 
some card, such an one as you will know 
how to fabficate, and such as may predis- 
pose him to a favourable perusal of the 
book, by coaxing him into a good temper ; 
for he isa great vear, with all his learaing 
and penetration.” 
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Aduitary afipiroftriations for 1824.—Ox 
the 10th of March, the President of the 
United States approved of an act making 
tne following appropriations for the Military 
service of tue United States during the year 
1624, : 


% 
Pay of the army and subsis- 
tence of officers, 
Subsistence, 
Forage for officers, 
Recruiting service, 
Contingent expenses of re- 2 
crulllng, 
Purchasing Department, 
Purchase for W oollens in ad- at 
vance for 1825, 20,088 90 
Medical aod Hospital De- a0 7; 
partment, 5700: 00 
Quarter Master General’s 
Department, 
Purchase of Gridley’s farm, 
Contingencies of the Army, 
National Armories, 
Current expenses of Ord- 
nance service, 
Revolutionary Pensions, 
Invalid and Commutation 
Pensions, and Widows 
and Orphans, 
Arrearages in the War De- 
partment, ; 


: $994,407 05 
290,947 if 
36,123 { 
29,40U 
16,800 Gi 


141,627 39 


284,000 


10,000 
15,000 
360,000 
42,000 
1,291,716 


313,174 4 
26,000 


Total, $3,903,895 45 
From the Liverpool (Eng.) Mereury. 
State of slavery in the West Indies. 


1817 1820—1 Decrease. 
32,269 31,053 1,216 
23,725. 23,180 545 
77,862 77,376 491 
17,957 16,554 1,413 
28,024 25,677 2,247 
347,069 341,862 5,207 

6,610 6,505 
20,137 19,817 © 
15,893 13,794 
25,255 

14,581 
23,437 

6,167 
78,845 


713,461 


Antigua, 
Berbice, 
Demerara, 
Dominica, 
Jamaica, 
Montserat, 
Nevis, 








and experience would perhaps enable him | 


was 97; the number who COp 

regular course of study and ingen to 
in that year, 35—all of whom bhi 
missions in the army; and that ae" 
number discharged, or permitted g, 5" 
within that year, was 53, 7 
Cadets at present at the Institution 


COMMERCE OF THE UNITED St 
4 


Statement of the commerce of, 
Territory, Commencing on thea 
October, 1822, and ending OD the 
September, 1823. 


eel ——— 





te 
) Total valy 


STATES. 
| a 





Maine 691,644 
New-Hampshire 371.776 
Massachusetts 17 ,607 
Vermont 

Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
New-York 
New-Jersey 

| Pennsylvania 
Delaware 

Maryland 

District ef Columbia 
Virginia 

North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 

Louisiana 

\labama 

Ohio 

Michigas Territory 
Florida Territory 











Total 











CHC, 
SPENCER H. CONE 

HaS NOW IN THE PRESS, axp wit 

IN JUNE NEXT, 
(With the Author's last additions and e 
Fa THE 
HISTORY OF THE 

CHRISTIAN CHUR¢ 
FROM TH® BIRTH OF CHRIsT TO f 

EIGHTEENTH CEN TURY, 

INCLUDISG 
The very interesting Histor y 


CF THE 


In Two Volumes. 


Br WILLIAM JONES, 
Author of Biblical C jclopadia, &, 


First American, from the fourth London + 


2 The excellent work now offered tot 
rican pubiic, is held in high estimation’ 
Britain ; and, in the course of a fewr 


Author, who is pastor of a Baptist q 
London, has explored, with persemmngi 
try, a wide range of ecclesiasticalith 

and gathering materials from both fre 





ment and skill. The deep convictia 
these volumes are enriched with the 
teresting and important facts ;—faetse 
ly calculated to make .asting and 
pressions upon the heart ;—has const 
present Editor to cehcounter the tro 


them the patronage of his fe:iow-citiz 


etait 


TERMS. 


This work will be comprised in two 
ectavo, of about 500 pages each, wi 
valuable maps; the whole pnnted 
paper, and executed in the hest style 
price will be, in boards, $2 per volum 
in sheer, $2 50—in caif, $2 75. 
Those who obtain six subscription 
receive a copy gratis. 


3 Subscriptions for the above work 
received by the publisher of the Stat. 
on the subject, post paid, may be addre 
John S. Mechan, Washington City, D. 
the Rev. Spencer H. Cone, New-¥ork 
Feb. 23.— 


me r ol ¥' 
rO THE HUMAN 
| Sai RMALION is requesved by 
C™ ocr, respect.ng a coloured fe 
‘tJuoy Diat, who was ce andesumely 
vom Frederick c vanty, Virginia, 
years ago, and who, it is beheved® 
egal ooudage. Cireamstances lex 
P.clon tust sie was taken to the Sated 
vessee. Ef living, it is supposed she # 
iwWenty or twenty two years of age- 
-on who shall give information to the4 
her, either by letter or otherwise, @ 
lead toa Knowledge of this unfort 
male’s condition, will rei.der a scram? 
cause of humanity 
Letters on the subject should he 
to the subscriber, near Orlean, Faugué 
ty, Virginia. 
It is hoped that Printers in Tenne 
In the adjoining States, will be induced™ 
lish the above, for the purpose of 4 
restoration of a fellow being to the Di 
liberty. i 





BENJAMIN DA 
3t.* ‘ 





Star and Luminaty 
Pap epommnodate subscribers for 
lications, as far as practicable, thé 
are hereby authorized to receive, if 
tion of the country, such money 35: 9™* 
rently in the operation of busines ” 
Western and Southwestern eee 
try these funds may be ap body yee 
tation, to the Carey station, in ra 
mitory ; to the Valley Towns missié M 
Cherokee Nation; to the Withingto”® 
in the Creek Nation ; or, indeed, toamj™ 
tion ;—and even produce may be te 
all casesin which it can be made use? 
benefit .fany of the aforesaid ry 
such cases, the Agents will forwam 
accounts to John S$ .Meehan, the pur” 
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WALDENSES AND ALBIGENS 


passed through four splend.d editions 


foes, has disposed of them with gnusull 


expense of their pub ication, and to sill 





ov. TL.) 


an ence a 
Pe aan 
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ge Columbian 


COMMITTEE OF THE G 
NTION OF THE BAPTIST 
TION IN THE UNITED § 
Published every 
T THE COLUMBIAN 
NORTH E STREET 
WASHINGTON C 
us.-Three dollars per 4 
e, or within six months 
four dollars, should payme 
ter period. ; 
-oftisements by the squa 
i icceeding insertion, 25 ec 
person, for obtaining 
Mribers, shall be entitled to 
munication intended for 
olumbian Star, should be 
D. Kxowxss, the edita 
ess, to Joun S. Meruas, ' 
aid. 
Profits of the work sacred 
bospel. 


————, . 
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For the Columbian Sta: 
SABBATH SCHOOL UN 


e District of Cotumbia ai 
he following gentlemen ¢ 
s from the several societie 
h compose this Union, to 
st Presbyterian church,— 
Ae, Mr. John Coyle, jr. an 
re. 
cond Presbyterian church, 
er, Mr. James H. Handy 
ss. 
. John’s church—Rev. V 
Henry Whitcroft, and 
S. 
undry Methodist church 
ing, Mr. Wm. Billing, « 
uel. 
rst Baftiot church,—Mr.. 
Isaac G. Hatton, and 


n. "Tes 
Yumbian College,—-Mr. 
SHarvey Ball, and Mr. f 


ssbyterian church,—Rev 
, Rev. John N. Campb 
as Mustin 
brist’s church (male sx 
. Morton, Mr. Wm. G. Ri 
s Smith. 
p. do. (female do. )—M 


esbyterian church, Blade? 
spe Garderner, an 
rht. 

e officers of the Union, fc 
, are 

v. Daniel Baker, Preside: 
pv. John N. Campbell, 

r. B. Stow, 

r. Wm. Morton, and 
+. B. Waring, 

r. George Giiliss, Secreta 
r. Isaac G. Hutton, Treas 


FIRST ANNUAL REPC 


his Union was formed in J 
under its patronage 14 sch 
97 temale, in ali 174 teac} 
e and 250 coloured, in all | 
it: 
Sabbath School Associatiot 
an church, Washington.’”- 
has under its direction 4 
ers, 323 white and 159 
e and 24 female teachers, 
ndents. The senior cla 
pols have, during the pas 
ed to memory 4096 bible | 
verses of Scripture, 14,2 
chism, and 4976 verses of 
a total of 43,989 verses 
chism, and hymns. ‘Thes 
ina flourishing condgtior 
ty reason to believe, that 
uctive of great good fo th 
y m which they are sithate 
On expresses its 1 
ts to the Dorcas Socftty, | 
rolent and seasonable aid. 
Ppears, is composed chic! 
€ teachers connected wit 
» and during the last wint 
he poorer scholars upwar 
dts. These scholars wer 
attend and receiye instructi 
dols were generally close 
€ to this interesting fact, th 
Bede Pray, that the nob 
Sf y May not be witho 
ers who notice this a | 
by it to. “go aad do likewi 
Sabbath School Society 2 
arch, Washington.”— Dh: 


Mtuted April, 1922. It has 


white, and 61 coloured, an 
Male teachers. All th 
the teachers are m 
esoyterian church, ‘[he s 
M6. - Two of the coloured 
4 ae one female, have 1 
er ion of the r 
Ssed Lord and Saviour. 
‘Sabbath School of Georget 


female teachers 


an church, 
male and 6 has 100 white 





